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IN municipal honour, York has 
always been reckoned the second 
city in England. It contains about 
23,000 inhabitants, andtwenty-four 
Episcopal churches, besides seve- 
ral other places of worship. A 
chapel having been erected in 
Grape-lane, about forty years ago, 
which was supplied for some time 
by ministers in the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s connexion, Mr. Sa- 
muel Whydown was sent by that 
body of Christians, in the year 
1796, to officiate here ; but a se- 
paration having soon atterwards 
taken place, the grounds of which 
we are not able to state, he 
withdrew with the Seceders, and 
formed them into an Independent 
Church, and erected a small cha- 
pel in Jubbergate, which was 
opened by the Rev. Messrs. Par- 
sons and Howell, December 28, 
1796. Mr. W. having involved 
himself in some pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and meeting with little en- 
couragement in his ministry, left 
York in 1800, and was succeed- 
ed by Mr. Godfrey Thurgarland. 
The cause continuing in a lan- 
guishing state, after preaching 
here for fourteen years, Mr. T. 
was induced to resign his charge, 
but he still resides in York, keep- 
ing a respectable school. 

It had often been a subject of 
surprise and regret, that while 
numerous congregations in the 
Independent connexion assembled 
at Leeds, Hull, Sheffield, Hali- 
fax, and other towns in the county, 
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the capital of such an extensive 
division of the kingdom should 
furnish no larger congregation than 
is usually found ina small village ; 
and as to contributions to the Mis- 
sionary Society, Dissenting Aca- 
demies, and other kindred institu- 
tions, the congregation at Jubber- 
gate was nearly a blank; while 
some ascribed this anomaly to the 
supposed unconquerable prejudice 
of the inhabitants against noncon- 
formists, others thought they saw 
the cause of such unusual congre- 
gational depression, in the very 
ineligible situation of the chapel, 
and the ineffective quality of the 
ministry. 

The church being considered as 
dissolved, and the chapel given 
up to the trustees, a few friends at 
York requested the interference 
and assistance of their brethren in 
the county; in consequence of 
which a meeting was held in Jub- 
bergate Chapel, November 22, 
1814, Mr. Rust, of Hull, in the 
chair, to deliberate on what mea- 
sures might tend, through the Di- 
vine blessing, to the revival of re- 
ligion in the congregation. The 
Rev. James Bennett, the Rev. 
Edward Parsons, Rev. William 
Eccles, the Rev. William Howell, 
with various other ministers and 
representatives of the Yorkshire 
congregational churches, were thus 
brought together, when it was 
unanimously resolved, that the 
place should be supplied for some 
time by a succession of approved 
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preachers—that anothor chapel, 
containing 1000 sittings should be 
built in some eligible part of the 
city, the trustees giving up the 
title-deeds of the old one, to be 
sold in aid of this purpese—aad 
that a committee, composed of 
friends to the object, should be 
appointed, of which Mr. Thomas 
Watkinson, York, should be 
treasurer, and the Rev. James 
Jackson, Green Hammerton, secre- 
tary. 

The projectors of these evan- 
gelical schemes were encouraged 
to hope, that success would finally 
crown their labours; the congre- 
gation was now larger every Sab- 
bath-day than the chapel would 
contain; many seemed to become 
the subjects of new and better feel- 
ings toward Dissenters ; the mini- 
sters, too, delighted with their 
fortnight visits to York, increased 
the number of patrons, by the 
pleasing tidings which they con- 
veyed to their own congregations ; 
a greater number of coadjutors 
were found in Y ork itself than were 
at firstexpected, who helped those 
much who laboured in the Gospel. 
But still the erection of an edifice, 
at the estimated expense of more 
than 3000 guineas, when only 
£120. collected in the city by per- 
sonal application from street to 
street was in hand, and the rest 
was to be provided by donations 
and loans in other places, and that 
at a time when there was a general 
depression of trade, led the com- 
mittee to pause; so that it was not 
till February 26, 1816, that the 
first stone of the new chapel was 
laid; a garden and house having 
been previously purchased for a 
site and burying ground in Lendall 
for £1000. The chapel is 57 feet 


by 53, with an excellent Sunday 
School and a vestry under a part 
of it, and was designed by Messrs. 
Watson and Pritchett, architects, 
York. It was opened November 7, 
1816, when a numerous congre- 
gation assembled, and sermons were 
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preached appropriate to the occa- 
sion by the Rev. Messrs. Raflies, 
Cockin, and Bradley, and collec- 
tions made in aid of the building 
fund, to the amount of £110. 13s. 

The premises were conveyed in 
trust to Messrs. Rawson and Clap- 
ham, of Leeds, and Messrs. Wat- 
kinson and Fritchett, of York, 
who promptly came forward at a 
time when serious obstacles im- 
peded the progress of the under- 
taking, to give personal security 
for money toa considerable amount. 
As the finances of the congrega- 
tion at first fell short of the calcula- 
tions, and the trustees incurred a 
considerable expense in an unsue- 
cessful resiston: + uf the assessment 
of the chapel, the most strenuous 
endeavours of the committee were 
necessary to meet the expenditure; 
Messrs. Arundel and Jackson were 
therefore deputed to visit Leeds, 
Sheffield, Rotherham, Hull, 
Wakefield, Whitby, and other 
towns, to sclicit pecuniary aid; 
but their most successful applica- 
tion was made in London, where, 
by the peculiar countenance given 
to the case by their metropolitan 
brethren, the sum of £568. was 
obtained. Several individuals pre- 
sented liberal donations to the ob- 
ject; and as some of them have 
since gone to their reward in hea- 
ven, and the survivors have been 
taught better than to seek the 
ep of men, it will not perhaps 

e deemed indecorous to record 
the names of Thomas Wilkinson, 
Thomas Wilson, and John Ogden, 
Esqrs. London; Thomas Walker, 
Esq. and the Rev. James Bennett, 
Rotherham ; George Rawson, Esq. 
and Messrs. Clapham, Leeds; Mr. 
Pritchett, Y ork. 

The total cost, including the 
expense of erecting a gallery for 
the Sunday scholars in 1823, and 
the travelling expenses of mini- 
sters in collecting, has been about 
£3800., of which sum £1200. have 
been contributed by the people 
themselves, and about £1500. by 
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friends to the objectin other places, 
and £1100. remain at present as 


a debt on the chapel. Small 
weekly contributions and collec- 
tions made at the anniversaries will 
continue to operate in liquidating 
it at the rate of £100.a year, while 
the seat-rents are appropriated to 
the minister's support, and the 
monthly collections are found ade- 
quate to provide for the interest, 
and incidental expenses. 

A congregational church, con- 
sisting of ten members, was orga- 
nized in December 1816, in the 
presence, and by the assistance of 
Messrs. Eccles, Jackson, and Con- 
der. Though the congregation and 
church gradually increased after 
the second year, a work of greater 
difficulty than any which had yet 
been overcome, was still to encoun- 
ter in the appointment of a pastor. 
Prayer was made unto God without 
ceasing by the church on this im- 
portant subject; and many friendly 
conversations were held, and vari- 
ous inquiries made, by the leading 
persons in the committee and 
church, with a view to an eligible 
settlement. Some fear was ap- 
prehended, that the congregation 
would decline, when its taste for 
novelty ceased to be gratified; at 
any rate, it was expedient to exer- 
cise more than usual caution, lest, 
aiter so much pains and property 
had been expended, and no little 
expectation excited among evan- 
gelical Dissenters, the present 
prospect should be blasted, through 
the want of a combination of 
talent and piety in the person 
who should fill the pulpit. 

It is generally known, that in 
the beginning of 1822, the church 
and congregation unanimously 
elected the Rev. James Parsons, 
then a student at Idle, who, after 
due deliberation, accepted the in- 
vitation, and was ordained Octo- 
ber 24, in the same year. To say 
any thing of the popularity of this 
young minister would be a waste of 
words ; but he is mere than popu- 
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lar, he is eminently useful ; many 
persons have been converted under 
his preaching at York; and his 
numerous hearers rivetted to his in- 
structions, by nails fastened in a 
sure place, hang on his lips with 
profound attention. The chapel, 
which will seat upwards of 1100 
auditors, is found too small; the 
number of members is now 110; 
38 of them have been added to the 
church during the last year, and the 
greatest mutual attachment exists 
betwixt the pastor and the flock. 
As the health of Mr. Parsons be- 
gan to fail under the weight of his 
labours, and a further scope for use- 
fulness presented itself, Mr. W. H. 
Cook, who studied at the Indepen- 
dent College, Rotherham, was en- 
gaged last July, as his assistant. He 
takes the afternoon service at Len- 
dal Chapel, and preaches every 
Sabbath evening and Wednesday 
in Walmgate, on the east side of 
the city, where a small chapel has 
been lately fitted up, which is also 
used as a Sunday School. The 
prospect of usefulness here also is 
very encouraging. Mr. C. like- 
wise preaches in three or four vil- 
lages in the vicinity, and it is in 
contemplation to open a room near 
the river Ouse, for the purpose of 
preaching to the mariners. When 
it is considered, that the church 
and congregation are about twelve 
times the size which they were in 
the old chapel—that 500 poor 
children are taught in the schools 
which have been established—that 
£120. a year is now raised for the 
London Missionary Society*—that 
this interest, from being one of the 
weakest in Y orkshire, has become, 
in a few years, one of the most 
flourishing—those individuals who 
have devoted some of their time 
and substance to this cause, will 





* The total raised per annum now by 
seat-renis, collections, subscriptions, and 
donations for the support of the ministers, 
interest on debt, Missionary Society, Sun- 
day Schools, itinerancies, &c. is about 
£800. 
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feel themselves compensated and 
honoured, and others encouraged 
to associate together for similar 
purposes. 

In conclusion, far be it from the. 
writer to insinuate, that the work 
of evangelizing the citizens of 
York is, or should be, confined to 
one denomination, and it affords 
him pleasure in being able to re- 
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cord, that a considerable degree of 
kindness and co-operation prevails 
among the different parties, who 
hold the head, in promoting general 
objects of religion and benevo- 
lence, and that a general stimulus 
has been given to the exertions of 
all denominations of Christians in 
York since the erection of Lendal 
Chapel. J.J. 
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REMARKS ON THE 23d PSALM. 


Tuis Psalm contains sentiments 
of fervent devotion, expressed in a 
manner at once beautiful and 
easily understood; and is, there- 
fore, justly admired by Christians 
of every period and rank of life, 
and of every diversity of genius 
and education. An attempt to 
illustrate its meaning would be 
almost inadmissible; unless we 
should succeed in giving sume in- 
terest to the attempt, by discover- 
ing the situation of the Psalmist 
when he was led to compose it. 
According to the usual character 
of Lyric poetry, the allusions in 
this Psalm are indirect and brief, 
and the transitions sudden and ob- 
secure; so that nothing more than 
conjecture can be pretended to, 
in endeavouring to account for 
them; yet there are some princi- 
ples of interpretation, not likely 
to be disputed, which may contri- 
bute to recommend our conjecture, 
and to guide us in applying it. 
We may assume, for instance, that 
Scripture poetry may be legiti- 
mately illustrated from two sources 
chiefly: the history of the past, 
and the prediction of the future; 
the occurrences which have lite- 
rally happened, and their import 
as symbols of the accomplishment 
of promises, received from God. 
On this assumption, I shall at- 
tempt to draw an illustration of 


the 23d Psalm from the 16th chap- 
ter of the first book of Samuel, 
which gives an account of the 
anointing of David to be King 
over Jsrael in the room of Saul. 
The Psalm seems to possess inter- 
nal evidence of being a juvenile 
composition; yet we cannot sup- 
pose it to have been written earlier 
than the period of the Psalmist’s 
endowment with the prophetic gift 
of inspiration, which we are told, 
in the history, took place, when 
Samuel anointed him. Before 
that period, he was a spiritual 
worshipper, and, as such, was 
selected to be King, in preference 
to his brethren ; but it was only 
from the time of his anointing, that 
he could say, ‘“ the Spirit of the 
Lord spake by me, and his word 
was in my tongue.” We may pre- 
mise, further, that Samuel was 
directed to make a sacrifice to the 
Lord on the occasion; that he in- 
vited Jesse and his family to the 
sacrifice; that he desired David 
might be sent for from keeping the 
sheep; that he anointed and enter- 
tained him in the presence of his 
brethren; that the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him from that 
day; that he returned, however, 
to his sheep till he was sent for by 
Saul; that during this temporary 
retreat, he began to compose his 
inspired songs, of which this Psalm 
may have been one of the first ; 
and that the figures used in it are 
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all taken, either from his original 
condition as a shepherd, or from 
his recent ordination as the anoint- 
ed of the Lord. 

The figures of the Psalmist are 
taken, first, from his original con- 
dition as a shepherd. 

When he looked upon the flock, 
which he was now soon to leave, 
and thought of the unknown re- 
quisites for the new and exalted 
station, to which he had been so 
unexpectedly appointed; he must 
have been distracted with anxiety, 
had he not been directed to cast 
his cares upon “ the Lord,” from 
whom his appointment came. With 
the experimental knowledge of the 
love of God, on the one hand; 
and the consciousness of his own 
insufficiency, on the other; how 
naturally did he express his hum- 
ble confidence in the language of 
the pastoral life: «‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd; I shall not want.” 
** What shall we eat? and what 
shall we drink? and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed?” are the 
questions of first necessity in the 
esteem of the natural man. It is 
essential to the office of a King, 
to be able to answer these ques- 
tions, not only for himself, but for 
the people under his care. What 
a picture of distress is that in 
Isa. iii. 6,7. ‘* Thou hast cloth- 
ing, be thou our ruler.”—* In m 
house is neither bread nor clothing: 
make me not a ruler of the people.” 
Happily David felt no such diffi- 
culty. Looking up to the Lord 
for every thing, as his sheep did to 
him, he anticipates such an abun- 
dant and suitable supply, as those 
creatures enjoyed, when, after eat- 
ing to the full, they “ lay down” 
in pastures, verdant even in a warm 
climate, and were led to drink of 
waters, not too rapid, nor too deep ; 
not muddy and turbulent, but 
clear and tranquil, and perfectly 
safe, as well as refreshing. ‘* He 
maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” 
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But an abundant supply of our 
wants is sometimes our greatest 
danger. ‘‘ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!” Even “ the 
man after God’s heart,” might be 
tempted to sin most grievously ; 
and, as one acquainted with the 
plague of his own heart, he may 
now be supposed to be aware of 
his danger. The thought of wan- 
dering trom the Lord his Shepherd, 
was to him, as nothing less than 
spirtual death. But it was his com- 
fort to know the Lord, not only as 
the giver of repentance at first, but 
also as able to renew again to re- 
pentance after a fall, to sanctif 
wholly, and to preserve to the end. 
This he believed the Lord would 
do, in such a way as to humble 
the penitent sinner to the dust, and 
to glorify all the holy perfections 
of his own adorable name. ‘* He 
restoreth my soul: he leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for 
his name’s sake.” 

Next to the danger of sinning 
against God, is that of encounter- 
ing the hatred of the enemies of 
God, which his people experience 
while pursuing the path of duty. 
This danger must increase, in pro- 
portion as he calls them to duties 
of importance, and to stations of 
honour. Such was the danger of 
David from the jealousy of Saul, 
and from his wars with the Philis- 
tines, and with many other enemies, 
both at home and abroad, and both 
before and after he was seated on 
the throne of Israel. It was the 
danger, not of a rare occasion, but 
of the journey of his life. Now, 
in the hill country of Judea, and 
according to the modes of warfare 
which then prevailed, a mountain 
was a place of refuge, but a valley 
was a place of straits, of intricacy, 
of obstruction, of ambush, of sur- 
prize, of circumvention, and of 
extermination. No wonder if the 
gloom of the vallies was associated, 
in the minds of the shepherds, with 
the darkness of death. When 
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passing those narrow, rough, and 
winding defiles, filled with tor- 
rents, overgrown with thickets, in- 
fested with wild beasts, and hardly 
visited by the rays of the sun; 
they would find it necessary to make 
their flocks frequently pass under 
the guiding “‘ rod,” to keep them 
together, and to number them, that 
none of them might be lost; and 
constantly to use the defensive 
** stafl,” (1 Sam. xvii. 40.) that no 
enemy might pluck any of them 
out ef the Shepherd’s hand. It 
was the happiness of David, in the 
prospect of the most formidable 
difficulties, and emergencies, and 
adversaries, to be taught to say, 
** Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.” 

The figures of the Psalmist are 
next taken from his recent ordina- 
tion as the anointed of the Lord. 
And we now see the occasion of 
that ‘‘ Love, joy, and peace,” which 
he is led so strongly to express. 

The only way in which Samuel 
could with safety perform the ser- 
vice assigned him, was to take an 
heifer with him to Bethlehem, as a 
sacrifice to the Lerd. This gave 
him an opportunity of inviting to 
the sacrifice, not only the elders 
of the city, but Jesse and his sons. 
It was proved by the event, that 
of all Jesse’s numerous family, the 
feast was intended precisely for 
that individual, who was least 
thought of on the occasion. Even 
Samuel himself, when he looked 
on Eliab, said, ‘‘ Surely the Lord's 
anointed is before him.” But he 
found he was mistaken. ‘ Again, 
Jesse made seven of his sons to 
pass before Samuel. And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, The Lord hath not 
chesen these. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Are here all thy chil- 
dren? And he said, There re- 
meineth yet the youngest, and, be- 
hold, he keppeth the sheep. And 
Samvel said unto. Jesse, aad 
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fetch him; for we will not sitdown 


till he come hither.” One cannot 
help suspecting, that David was 
not merely overlooked by his Fa- 
ther on account of his youth; but 
hated by bis brethren on account 
of his religion. That Eliab, what- 
ever he might pretend, was not 
really of pious character, may be 
inferred from the reason given for 
his rejection. ‘‘ Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of 
his stature; because I have re- 
fused him: for the Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” From all 
that we are told, the rest of the 
brothers of David were rejected 
on the same ground, That Eliab 
is not unjustly thought of, in this 
opinion, is manifest from the reeep- 
tion he is said to have given to 
David, when sent by his father to 
Visit his brethren in the camp, ac- 
cording to the narrative in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 28. ‘* Why camest thou down 
hither? and with whom hast thou 
left these few sheep in the wilder- 
ness? I know thy pride, and the 
naughtiness of thine heart; for 
thou ayt come down that thou 
mightest see the battle.” How 
proper for a man, in such circum- 
stances, whose ‘‘ foes were those 
of his own house ;” when he found 
that he had been invited and waited 
for by a prophet of the Lord, on 
the oceasion of «a sacred feast, 
although his relatives had not so 
much as told him of the invitation; 
to ascribe so distinguished an 
honour to a special interposition of 
the providence of God, and to 
say, “ Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine 
enemies !” 

But greater honour still had been 
put upon David, “ in the presence 
of his enemies.” And he sent 
and brought him in. Now, he was 
tuddy, and withal of a beautiful 
countenance, and goodly to look 
te. And the Lord said, Arise, 
anoint him: for this is he. Thea 
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Samuel took the horn of oil, and 
anointed him in the midst of his 


brethren.” - This was not an ordi- 
nary, nor even metely an extraor- 
dinary, token of respect, given by 
an entertainer to a principal guest. 
It was the execution of the com- 
mission, which the Prophet Samuel 
had received of the Lord, in behalf 
of the church and kingdom, and in 
behalf of David in particular, now 
taken from the sheep-cote, and 
ordained to sit on the throne of 
Israel. ‘« And the Lord said unto 
Samuel, How long wiltthou mourn 
for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from reigning over Israel? 
Fill thine horn with oil, and go, 
I will send thee to Jesse the Beth- 
lehemite: for I have provided 
me a King among his sons.” This 
high honour, surely, the Psalmist 
was thinking of, when, besides the 
circumstance of the prepared table, 
he said, ‘‘ Thou anointest my head 
with oil.” 

After stating that Samuel anoint- 
ed David, the historian adds, “« And 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward.” 
This permanent prophetic inspira- 
tion, which qualified the youngest 
son of Jesse to be, not only the 
King, but “‘ the sweet Psalmist 
of Israel,” was undoubtedly the 
greatest of all the marks of the 
Divine favour which he had re- 
ceived. He failed not to appre- 
ciate the sacred feast, and the 
anointing oil; but the abundant 
inspiration which followed, con- 
nected as it was with saving grace, 
was prized by him as his “‘ exceed- 
ing joy.” Feasts and kingdoms, 
were indeed splendid expressions 
of condescending regard to a shep- 
herd boy; but this was the in- 
dwelling presence of God himself. 
Tn the 16th Psalm, he enlarges on 
this blessing, as the portion of his 
inheritance, and calls it his “ cup.” 
He could not say, that the Spirit 
was given, “not by a measure” 
to him; but he celebrates his in- 
fluences as more than filling it. 
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“« The Lord is the — of mine 
inheritance, and o - . thou 
maintainest my lot. e lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places ; 
yea, I have a goodly heritage, I 
will bless the Lord, who hath given 
me counsel; my reins also instruct 
me in the night seasons.” Although 
with greater brevity, it seems to be 
in the same sense, that he here 
makes the emphatic acknowledg- 
ment, “‘ my cup runneth over.” 
From the experience of the past, 
he anticipates that of the future. 
And now he exchanges his figura- 
tive language for plain terms ; 
thereby furnishing a key to the 
meaning of all that had gone be- 
fore. At this new era of his life, 
he deeply feels his weakness and 
sinfulness; but he draws ample 
encouragement from ‘the good- 
ness and mercy” of God, which 
had been so wonderfully shown to 
him. And if the day of the anoint- 
ing, and of the feast on the sacri- 
fice at Bethlehem was so delight- 
ful, what would be the triumph, 
when in possession of the kingdom, 
he should be honoured to bring the 
ark of the Lord to Jerusalem! 
Then, indeed, would his throne be 
established; the promises to his 
family confirmed ; the hopes of his 
enemies destroyed; and those of 
the Israel of God secured. In the 
hope of such glorious results, in- 
cluding the promise of the life 
which now is, and of that also 
which is to come, he closes this 


beautiful devotional soliloquy: 
‘‘ Surely goodness and’ mercy 
shall folly me all the days of my 


life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.” 

Tn his consolations, and in his 
afflictions, David was not only a 
prophetical, but a typical person. 
In many things, he was an ensam- 
ple to believers, on the one hand ; 
and a figure of the Christ, on the 
other. This must have already 
oceurred to the intelligent reader, 
from some of the quotations which 
we have had eccasion to produce, 
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especially that one which was taken 
from the 16th Psalm. Although 
the book of Psalms does not ap- 
pear to have any preeise general 
arrangement, yet it is observable, 
that parcels of the Psalms are, in 
various parts of the book, grouped 
together, from the similarity of 
their subjects. Agreeably to this 
observation, it may Hm stn be 
affirmed, that, as the 22d Psalm 
describes the sufferings of the 
Christ, and the glory that should 
follow; and as the 24th Psalm 
celebrates his entrance into that 
glory; so the 23d Psalm repre- 
sents him, notwithstanding his en- 
gagement to lay down his life for 
the sheep, as ‘‘ anointed with the 
oil of gladness above his fellows.” 
ONESIMUS. 


meee seess 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON 
HUMILITY. 
(Gentlemen,—If you consider the following 
remarks at all calculated to elucidate the 
Query, (No. I.) proposed by Minimus in 
your February Number, you are at liberty to 
insert them in your valuable mate, 

7] 

QuEeRyY.—“ Does true Humility 
prevent us from discovering the 
real excellencies of our own cha- 
racter; rather does it not teach us 
to ascribe the glory of them to 
God—and,if so, how was it that 
Paul could call himself ‘ less than 
the least of all saints,’ when he 
must have been sensible that many 
were his inferiors in religious affec- 
tions and holy character?” 

Among the Christian graces 
which adorned the exemplary cha- 
racter of the great Apostle Paul, 
it is generally admitted, and it 
appears pretty evident, that humi- 
lity held a distinguished place. 
Not that strained caricature of 
humility, which disclaims the pos- 
session of any good, in order to 
procure the praise of all. Not that 
dejection of spirit, which a new 
convert not unfrequently feels on 
a survey of the unbounded de- 
pravity of his own heart, and which 
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causes him to exclaim, in bitterness 
of soul, ** Behold, I am vile!”— 
Many things appear essential to 
humility, of which a low opinion 


of ourselves is but one. It is im- 
impossible to experience this state 
of mind, until we have attained to 
some knowledge of the Divine 
nature and requisitions—and even 
then we cannot feel the humility 
inculcated by the Gospel, until we 
know something of the ‘ grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich.” It must 
be a view of the infinite goodness 
of God, that shows us, in its true 
light, our own depravity—this 
view alone, would be accompanied 
by despair ; but when we can look 
at the Divine goodness, engaged 
to raise us from our depths, and 
finally to assimilate us to.its own 
glorious likeness, a sacred hope 
mingles with our feelings, that 
enables us to believe ‘‘ we can do 
all things through Christ strengthen- 
ing us,” while we age equally con- 
vinced, “‘ that in us, that is, in our 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” 
Every .Christian is supposed to 
know more of his own heart, than 
of his neighbour’s. And, though 
we believe the hearts of all man- 
kind are equally depraved, still 
there are sinful thoughts and de- 
sires in our own, which we cannot, 
we dare not attribate to another. 
Every one knows the mercies that 
have been individually bestowed 
upon him, and he only who has 
been the recipient, can be aware 
how far he has been the abuser, of 
them. That which is not meta- 
Loa, prea 5 may be morally true, 
and therefore, in this view of the 
subject, true humility would prompt 
every Christian to feel, if not to 
say, “‘ I am less than the least of 
all saints.” But St. Paul appears 
to have been actuated by a feeling 
peculiar to himself, when he penned 
the words alluded to by your 
Querist. The expression occurs 
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Only once, and in a connexion, 
which seems immediately to ac- 
count for its use. ‘* Unto me, 
who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I 
should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
There is a parallel passage in 
1 Cor. xv. 9. which may also serve 
to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject, ‘“‘ Iam the least of the apos- 
tles, that am not meet to be cailed 
an apostle.”-—Why? not because 
he had not the gifts, or was not 
honoured with the usefulness of an 
apostle, but, ‘‘ because he perse- 
cuted the church of God.” It was 
not from a want of perception of 
the grace of God within him, or of 
the ardour and devotedness of his 
piety and zeal at the time he wrote, 
but from a remembrance of his 
former enmity to that compassion- 
ate Redeemer, whose unsearchable 
riches he now prized as much as 
he once contemned them, that his 
spirit seemed to shrink within him, 
when he contemplated the emi- 
nence to which he was raised, that 
he should preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. The other apostles had 
companied with the Lord Jesus 
during the greatest part of his pub- 
lic ministry—they had borne for 
his sake all the taunts and perse- 
cutions which his enemies, and 
perhaps among them, Saul of Tar- 
sus, had chosen to inflict. One 
eminent saint had become an inno- 
cent and forgiving martyr to his 
rage, and when he remembered all 
this, and compared it with the grace 
now given unto him, humility 
could say nothing, but “ I am less 
than the least of all saints”—<«< I 
am the least of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apos- 
tle, but by the grace of God, I am 
what I am.” The bestowment of 
so rich a favour, made him feel 
more of his original poverty; and 
in different degrees, we still find 
the same effects following an ex- 
traordinary impartation of the sanc- 
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tifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Love or charity is one of 
the cardinal graces of the Spirit of 
God; where this is in exercise, a 
man will judge of his christian 
brother by his actions, but of him- 
self by his thoughts, and experience 
will soon tell which he considers 
least in the kingdom of heaven. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


Aeyerat rt Katvoy; 

Demosthenes, 
MR. COLBETT AND THE REFORMATION— 
MR. SOUTHEY AND THE EARLY BRITISH 
CHURCHES — MR, BUTLER AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS—MR. NICHOLS AND 
CALVINISM-—THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

AND PROGRESS OF DISSENT. 
[Whatever people may please to 
say, Gentlemen, about the want 
of originality in the moderns, 
there is in reality no ground 
whatever for this charge, as the 
following paper, containing a 
few of the most extraordinary 
discoveries lately made in the 
literary way, wil aiiply testify. 
If indeed the moderns are un- 
able to say many new things— 
if their works do not teem with 
novelties, whose fault is it? 
Whose, but our ancestors, who 
have already written so much, 
that scarcely an idea can pass 
from brain to paper, that has 

not been anticipated ! 


* Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.’ 


If we had but been born before 
our fathers ! ] 


I.—Mr. Cossett, worthy man ! 
has lately been proving, to the 
satisfaction of that liberal and 
enlightened class of people the 
Roman Catholics, that the RE- 
FORMATION has been of very 
evil tendency!! No doubt, in 
arriving at this, as well as at all 
his other conclusions, Mr. C. has 
been guided solely by the light of 
“ REASON ;”* and that with him 

* «¢ For | was not content unless I could 


reconcile every thing to reason.’’—Cobbett’s 
Grammar, Fifth Edition, p. 118. 
2A 
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has so long been in a deep eclipse, 
that the world must not wonder 
that it has sunk at last into the 
dead of night. Yet the cunning 
man sees light dawning. A speedy 
return to Popery in England, an 
increased sale of the Political Re- 
gister, and a seat in the House of 
Commons for Mr. C., (if indeed 
his purity will allow him to oc- 
cupy a seat in such an epitome of 
** national corruptions,”) are the 
least advantages that can be ex- 
pected from this important dis- 
covery. 

II.—The early British Christians 
are now found to have maintained 
a system of church government 
very similar to the present Esta- 
blishment in England; that is, a 
gorgeous display of cathedrals, 
bishops, and other ostentatious 
things of that sort!! This dis- 
covery, with all its attendant 
honours, appertaineth to Robert 
Southey, Esq., Poet-laureat and 
Ecclesiastical Annalist,* and is 
recorded in his work entitled, 
“The Book of the Church,” in 
which he moreover defends Arch- 
bishop Laud (‘like to like”) 
against the foul aspersions which 
he (Mr. 8S.) declares have been 
cast upon him, and proves him to 
haye been a most pious, liberal, 
and saintly prelate! ! + 

N.B.—C. Butler, Esq. thinking 
that Mr. Southey, in the work 
called ‘‘ The Book of the Church,” 
hath traduced the Roman Ca- 


* Bayes.—‘‘ Sir, my first rule is the rule 
of transversion, or regula duplex, changing 
verse into prose or prose into verse alter- 
nately as you please.”” Mr. Southey seems 
to have adopted this rule of Bayes’s, al- 
though it must be confessed, that in his 
metamorphoses he has not always suf- 
ficiently preserved the distinctive charac- 
ters of either verse or prose ; so that it is 
embarrassing to decide whether the trans- 
formation has been from prose into verse, 
or from verse into prose. 

+ There was a time when Archbishop 
Laud used to be considered (and, as people 
thought, with reason) a most cruel and 
tyrannical dignitary of the Church, <‘ mais 
pous avons é tout cela !”—He is be- 





come a ‘‘ martyr” now! , 
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tholics, hath published a book in 
their defence! Was ever the like? 
How droll the squabbles of some 
people are, Gentlemen! We can 
but say, in Sancho Panza’s vein, 
‘* Hard upon hard never makes a 
sound wall” —*‘* One error breeds 
twenty” —‘* One fool makes a score, 
but of good men two may suffice,” 
&e. &e. 

P.S. If you have any acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Southey, pray do 
get him to insert his authorities in 
the next edition; for really I have 
heard say that nobody believes 
him, that all parties are puzzled 
about answering him, and that his 
own party begin shrewdly to sus- 
pect that they have been gulled. 

[11.—The LEARNED* Mr.James 
Nichols hath just put forth two 
closely-printed volumes of quota- 
tions, to prove, that all that is in- 
tolerant in practice and principle 
is necessarily allied to Calvinism, 
and all that is liberal to Armi- 
nianism!! It is quite amusing to 
see how resolutely this erudite 
man of letters endeavours to esta- 
blish this novel position, despite 
the voice of history, the evidence 
of facts, and—I was going to add, 
common sense; but that is a thing 
with which Mr. N. seems so little 
conversant, that it will be in vain 
to mention it. It is indeed that in 
which his books of extracts seem most 
deficient; for they have plenty 
of letter-press, plenty of abuse, 
plenty of erudition, but scarcely 
a particle of common sense. ¢ 

IV.—The Quarterly Reviewers, 
under the superintendance of their 
new editor, have made some very 





* The Arabian physician Avicenna, or 
Ebn Sina, saith, ‘‘ that if learning be in- 
troduced into a head unfit to receive it} 
the brain ferments, until it is utterly ex- 
hausted.””, We may re bly supp 
that the brains of Mr. James Nichols have 
been subjected to this process long ago! 

t+ Fourcroy calculates that fess than a 
grain of gold may be spread over several 
hundred leaves of paper! Mr. Nichols 
has given us a very forcible illustration 
of the truth of this opinion of the great 
chemist! 
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important discoveries with regard 
to the progres of dissent. 1. They 
say that it is increased with the in- 
crease of population!!* 2. From 
an unworthy “spirit of commercial 
speculation,” which leads to cha- 
step e for the sake of filthy 
ucre. 3. From the little better 
than pauperism of the Establish- 
ment. 4. From our going to bed 
later than our forefathers!!! Here 
are discoveries for you, Gentle- 
men! Such things as these do 
credit to the age in which we live, 
and compel us to exclaim with 
Ovid, 

** Prisca juvent alios, ego me nunc denique 


natum 
Gratulor.” + 


ORIGINAL LETTER, 
No. VI. 


FROM THE REV. JOHN HANMER 
TO HIS SISTER. 


(To the Editors.) 

The following letter was written by the Rev. 
John Hanmer, son of that eminent noncun- 
JSormist the Rev. Jonathan Hunmer, who was 
ejected from Bishop’s Tawton, in Devonshire, 
1662, to his sister-in-law, when under some 
great affliction. A manuscript copy of the 
letter, in the hand writing of Mr. John Han- 
mer’s daughter, is now in the possession of one 
of his great-grand-children in the direct 
line, who has kindly permitied me to copy it for 
your valuable miscellany. 

Feb. 16th, 1825. T. G. 

*“* Dear Sister, 
“Tis not rashly, as the result 
of some casual or sudden thought, 
but with deliberation, and after 
mature advice with myself, that [ 
thus salute you, and chose by my 
pen to express my mind, rather 
than by word of mouth; the for- 
mer way having some peculiar ad- 
vantages attending it above the 
latter, for as ’twil be a more stand- 
ing lasting monument of my sin- 
eere affection, and passionate de- 
sire after your universal prosperity, 
soe the things thus transmitted and 


Quia 


MeEpDiIcus. 





* «* Quare facit opium dormire ? 
in eo est virtus dormitiva.” 

+ Let antiquity delight others: I con- 
gratulate myself that I was bornin modern 
times. 
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lain before you, will be more ca- 
pable of trequent review, and may 
be oftner revolved in your serious 
thoughts, and by that means, 
through the blessing of God, make 
the deeper impression. I have 
not been an unconcern’d spectator 
of your former and latter trials, 
and your carriage and deportment 
under the hand of God; but as be- 
came an affectionate friend and 
brother, have born my part of your 
burden, and sympathiz’d with you 
in all your afflictions; = desire 
and prayer for you is, that you 
may be instructed and learn obe- 
dience by the things you suffer; 
and my endeavours shall not be 
wanting, as occasion offers, to af- 
ford my assistance for your due, 
becomming improvement of God’s 
fatherly chastisements; twil be 
noe small comfort and satisfaction 
to me, to find myself, at any time, 
in a capacity of being serviceable 
to you on this account, if either by 
writing or converse I may contri- 
bute somewhat towards your spiri- 
tual and everlasting good, by 
minding you of your proper work 
and great duty, and directing and 
quicking you to an holy faithful 
performance of it; that by this 
means, as you have drank of the 
bitter cup, and smarted under the 
rod, soe you may tast of the love 
and partake of the consolations of 
God, while you reap the sweet and 
blessed fruits of those sharp and 
pungent trials with which you have 
been exercised. 

I hope and believe I speak to 
one who hath had serious and sol- 
licitous workings of heart about 
the matters of religion, and such as 
concern a future eternal state; and 
am willing to persuade myself 
there have been secret solemn 
transactions between God and 
your soul, out of a deep convic- 
tion ’tis necessary you should 
make your peace with him 
Jesus Christ; and that in order 
hereunto you have given up your 
name to him, consented to the terms 

2A2 
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of his covenant, and unfeignedly 
chosen him for your God. Ii soe, 
give me leave to reason with you 
about the righteous acts of the 
Lord, to mind you of your engage- 
ments and urge the obiigations 
which result therefrom. The name 
you bear, the profession you make, 
call loudly on you to consider, 
you are not your own, that your- 
self and your's are devoted to the 
willand pleasure of another, whose 
right is confirm’d and strengthened 
by every repeated act of resiyna- 
tion which you doe or ought daily 
to make in your stated addresses 
to him; now what can follow 
hence but that the supreme will of 
your rightful Lord ought always 
to give you law? that ’tis meet 
and just you should observe and 
acknowledge him in. all your 
wayes; follow his conduct, sub- 
mit to his hand, and patiently 
await his pleasure, reck’ning with 
yourself that he best knows your 
state and frame, what you need, 
and what will most conduce to 
your real good; that ’tis presump- 
tion and folly to prescribe to him, 
to choose for yourself or to be pas- 
sionately sollicitous in such and 
such instances, to have your own 
desires fulfilled and gratifyed. A 
principle of grace, and religious 
fear, soe far as it rules in the heart, 
will make it tender and cautious, 
lest we should invade God’s right, 
and assume to ourselves what he 
claims as his peculiar; and work 
in us a deep sense of our own in- 
sufficiency ; *twil dispose to be- 
comming awefull thoughts of di- 
vine conduct; and incline us to 
admire and adore the wise and 
Holy God in all his wayes and 
works: ’twil make us dread to 
censure what we cannot well under- 
stand,-or to put harsh construc- 
tions on such surprizing provi- 
dences as seem to look on us with 
a severe and terrible aspect. Its 
great design and proper tendency 
is to subject the creature to its 
blessed Creator; to make us will- 
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ing to ascribe and give to God the 
things that are God’s; to unite our 
hearts and keep them in a calm 
composure and sweet serenity in 
the midst of the hurries and vicis- 
situdes of a vain deceitful world; 
whilst it suits our spirits to our 
portion, and reconciles us to what- 
ever divine wisdom doth ordain 
and alot for us. 
My eounsel then, and request 
to you, dear Sister, is, that you 
would seriously examine how far 
this blessed principle has exer- 
cised its power over you; and 
whether or noe you have, in and 
under your late trials been in a due 
measure aw’d and influenc’t by it. 
What you feel within is only 
known to the searcher of hearts ; 
he sees and observes how you in- 
terpret and resent those solemn 
despensations of his, which have 
soe loudly cal’d for the exercise of 
your faith and patience. We can 
descern only what outwardly ap- 
pears, and from thence may form 
our conjectures of the secret work- 
ings of your spirit. Pardon me, 
then, if, from what is soe obvious 
and apparent, [I cannot but ex- 
pee my jealousy concerning you, 
est you fail greatly in your daty, 
and fall vastly short of what your 
blessed Lord doth require tj 
pect: There seems, now and then, 
to be too great an ry egy of a 
repining temper and fretful discon- 
tent, as if you were angry at the 
rod of God, and weary of his cor- 
rections; a strange kind of resolv- 
ed silence, not any manifestation 
of willingnesse to receive and im- 
prove the counsel of your sympa- 
thizing friends, or to adore and 
justify the Holy One in his mys- 
terious and aweful wayes: they 
that wish you well, and watch op- 
portunities to offer what they can 
for your support and relief are dis- 
courag’d and repulst, when you 
expresse but an ill resentment of 
their offices of love, and are noe 
way open and free to declare the 
workings of your own heart, and 
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the sense you have of the wisdom 
and equity of Gad’s proceedings, 
and ready candid acceptance of 
their endeavours to compose and 
comfort you. Oh, what a lovely 
sight is it, to see a Christian, when 
grievously aillicted, in a smooth, 
sweet, submissive, resigned frame ; 
quietly, contentedly bearing the 
yoke, which a divine hand im- 
poses, well pleased with God and 
man, because infinite wisdom and 
goodnesse assigne our portion, and 
dispense in weight and measure 
what the exigencies of our present 
state require? “Tis hard, ’tis true, 
to flesh and blood; but pray con- 
sider, is this the principle you are 
acted by? Doe you not pretend 
to one higher and better? Have 
you faith, or have you not? If 
you hope you have, should it not 
be kept in exercise, and enable 
and incline you to speak and act 
above, beyond the power of flesh 
and blood? Have you tasted that 
the Lord is good, and should not 
your tongue utter his praise? 
Hath he not corrected in measure, 
and mingled mercy with judgment? 
Say not your burden is great, but 
rather wonder your iniquities have 
not provoked to greater displea- 
sure: Compare your comforts with 
your afflictions, you'll quickly find 
the former exceed, and arise toa 
much greater proportion. What, 
should a living man complain ? 
Is not death the wages of sin? 
How gracious is the Lord then, 
that spares transgressors, who lie 
open to his fatal stroke? Yea, 
not only life given for a prey,” but 
alsoe a thousand blessings besides, 
for the support and comfort of it; 
and shall all be overlookt, and 
little accounted of, because not 
gratifyed in what wedesire? Be- 
cause crosst in some darling de- 
light, on which perhaps our hearts 
were too passsionately set? God's 
way is certainly best ; not what we 
choose, but what he despenses, is 
most capable of being improved to 
our greatest advantage: Stir up 
then, and exert, as well as you 
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can, the grace which I trust the 
Lord hath given you; bless him 
both when he gives and when he 
takes ; let not any worldly crosse 
sink or sow’r your spirit: your re- 
sentments are too keen and pun- 
gent, when they render you un- 
meet for delightful approaches to 
God, or comfortable converses 
with your Christian friends. Per- 
mission is given to the workings of 
nature, in case of dolorous afilic- 
tions, but needful and requisite it 
is, that they be ever under the re- 
straints and conduct of supernatu- 
ral grace : we may sometimes war- 
rantably mourn, but must remem- 
ber, that when we doe soe, it 
ceases not to be a Christian’s duty 
to rejoice in the Lord. There is a 
beauty, and lovely order and har- 
mony in the rules and laws which 
God prescribes ; by consulting our 
duty we pursue our own peace ; 
we ever walk both safely and com- 
fortably soe far as we steer by di- 
vine direction; then darknesse, 
confusion and trouble arise, when 
we foolishly take upon us to pre- 
scribe to ourselves, and break in 
upon God’s establishment.” 


ABRAHAM SHARP’S LIBRARY, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, —I have often 
thought of endeavouring to collect 
for your miscellany, brief notices 
of those libraries, or collections of 
books and MSS., which, though 
little known, are still to be found 
in some parts of the country. The 
name prefixed to this paper, is, no 
doubt, familiar to some of your 
readers, although few of them may 
be acquainted with the circum- 
stance that Mr. Sharp’s singularly- 
contrived study (over which is his 
observatory) still remains, toge- 
ther with several mathematical in- 
struments, made by his own hands, 
a considerable number of his 
books, a large quantity of letters, 
mathematical and astronomical cal- 
culations, &e. &c. His study, at 
the termination of a long winding 
passage, consists of an outerand 
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inner apartment, the latter of which, 
there can be no doubt, was the fa- 
vourite place of his seclusion from 
all interruption or annoyance, 
while the former, it is said, was 
the place where his food was usu- 
ally left, and where it was often 
suffered to accumulate, meal after 
meal, without being touched ; the 
place beyond which his domestics 
were not accustomed to proceed 
without special leave. Amongst 
his printed books are many of the 
—— of the day, while his 
SS. consist of a pretty long 
oem about London, a treatise in 
tin on the influence of religion 
on the passions, a number of ma- 
thematical papers, a volume of 
sermons and heads of sermons, 
which he seems to have taken 
down at the time of hearing them, 
and a considerable quantity of 
letters by Flamsteed, Sir Isaac 
Newton, &c., and some written by 
Mrs. Sharp after the death of her 
husband. 

I am sorry that I have not had 
an opportunity of inspecting this 
collection, and am induced to ad- 
dress you without waiting for such 
opportunity, from having under- 
stood that these valuable relics 
were at present in danger of being 
destroyed. In the correctness of 
my very intelligent informant I 
have, however, the fullest confi- 
dence. In conclusion, I cannot 
but regret that there should be no 
detached memoir of this excellent 
man. 

ViaTorRius MERCATOR. 
Rochdale. 
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ON THE SPIRIT OF MODERN 
POPERY. 


THERE is a question of no ordi- 
nary moment, respecting which 
there exists a diversity of opinion 
among the religious world, as well 
as among the community at large. 
It respects the nature and spirit of 

. There are some who 
think, that in this enlightened age, 
or’at least in this land of light and 
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liberty, its genius is changed and 
its spirit is reformed ;—that popery 
is not now what it once was; that 
the diffusion of knowledge has 
neutralized some of its bad quali- 
ties, and that the spread of Gospel 
light and of liberal principles, has 
altogether had the effect of bring- 
ing the members of that communion 
tu an improved state of feeling, and 
more enlarged and catholic views : 
—but, for my own part, I really 
cannot see on what grounds such 
an opinion is founded, It is not 
my intention to agitate any politi- 
cal question; but merely to make 
a few general remarks on this im- 
portant subject. 

We see, by facts which come 
under our own observation, that 
the papists of the present day 
evince the same inveterate hostilit 
as they have ever done to the dif- 
fusion of Gospel light by means of 
the circulation of the Scriptures. 
We need only look to the trans- 
actions which are taking place in 
the sister-kingdom for a proof of 
this assertion. The priests may be 
loud in their praise of the Bible; 
they may profess to venerate its 
author, and to receive its commu- 
nications as divine; they may 
maintain likewise that their church- 
does not interdict the reading of 
the Scriptures by the laity; but 
how does their conduct correspond 
with their professions? Do they 
circulate the Bible? Do they en- 
deavour to bring it within the 
reach of the poor? No. By all 
the authority which they possess 
over their deluded people, they 
forbid them to read it. And why? 
Because it is by keeping their 
flocks in ignorance that they hope 
to preserve their influence. They 
have admitted that the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of the Scriptures is 
not compatible with the safety and 
existence of popery. Knowledge, 
indeed, is a foe which they have 
reason to dread as the worst of 
enemies; and if they would retain 
their authority over the faith and 
consciences of their flocks—if they 
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would still be looked up to as 
oracles ; if they would still be the 
objects of Med posnnigbs and if 
they would have any faith placed 
in the mummeries they exercise, 
and in the lying miracles they pre- 
tend to perform, the people must 
be kept in ignorance ; every ave- 
nue and crevice that would admit 
the light must be closed, and the 
reading of the Scriptures must be 
discountenanced. 

Bigotry, cruelty, and persecu- 
tion, have also been the distinguish- 
ing marks of popery. The blood 
of the martyrs has been shed to 
glut its intolerant rage. The thun- 
ders of the Vatican have been 
hurled on those who dare to think 
for themselves. To prevent the 
growth of what was termed heresy, 
the Inquisition was established ; 
and for the same purpose, the cru- 
sades against the ‘aiieneae and 
Waldenses were undertaken. Un- 
der the influence of this spirit were 
committed the horrors which co- 
vered France with infamy, which 
struck with astonishment and awe 
the wondering nations, but which 
called forth the joy and exultation 
of the hierarchy of Rome, and af- 
forded matter for the most daring 
blasphemy ; even of offering up 
praises and thanksgivings to Al- 
mighty God in commemoration of 
an event the most diabolical that 
stands recorded on the pages of 
history. But, it may be said, these 
were deeds which were perpetrated 
in gone-by days of ignorance and 
darkness, and at the idea of which 
the papists of the present day 
would shudder. But who can say, 
that if the same opportunities were 
again afforded, the same scenes 
would not be acted over again. 
In the present state of Europe, 
perhaps, it is hardly possible they 
should be repeated, because men 
have awaked from their long slum- 
ber; they begin to feel the chains 
which have enthralled their spirits 
and fettered their consciences ; 
and public opinion controls, in 
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some measure, even the most de- 
spotic rulers. But, whenever op- 
portunity occurs, the same spirit 
still manifests itself. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland again furnish a 
proof of this. The behaviour of 
the mob and the priests, at the 
Discussion Meetings, shows what 
might be expected from the prin- 
ciples of popery if the power of its 
adherents were equal to their 
wishes. 

In short, notwithstanding all the 
talk that has been made about the 
liberality of sentiment, which pre- 
vails among the Roman Catholics 
of the present day, the spirit and 
genius of their religion remain 
unchanged. We know that that 
religion inculcates on all its mem- 
bers an implicit obedience to the 
commands of its priests. To their 
authority they must submit; to 
their opinions they must bow, if 
they would escape the anathemas 
of their church: and so blind is 
the devotion which the great mass 
of the Catholics pay to their priests, 
that there is hardly any thing they 
would notdo, when the act is sanc- 
tioned by their authority, or insti- 
gated by their advice. We see, 
from undeniable proof, that the 
majority of their priests are as 
bigoted; as much opposed to the 
diffusion of knowledge, and as 
firm supporters of superstition, and 
as bare-faced propagators of lying 
wonders as ever: and what secu- 
rity have we that individuals, in- 
spired by such principles, and en- 
couraged by that treacherous spirit, 
which has ever signalized their 
deeds—would not act over again 
the scenes of past days, were they 
to obtain the rule and ascendancy. 
Will they ever keep faith with 
heretics ? 

Let Protestants be on their 
guard: let every fair and open 
opposition be made to prevent its 
spread. Let argument and reason 
be opposed to sophistry and asser- 
tion: and never let us for a mo- 
ment forget, that we are the guar- 
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dians of those rights as men, and 
those privileges as Christians, 
which it cost the life-blood of our 
forefathers to obtain, which it is 
our duty to hand down unimpaired 
to posterity; but of which popery 
is the sworn enemy, the natural 
and avowed foe. While we pity 
and pray for the men, let us abhor 
the principles which they main- 
tain. Especially, let Protestant 
Dissenters be upon their guard; 
and be careful never to identify 
themselves with those, who, al- 
though they may now court their 
friondship to serve a purpose, 
would, if that purpose were ob- 
tained, be the first to sacrifice 
them to their bigotted hostility. 

J. K.K. 
Kingsland Road, Jan. 1825. 

A HINT TO YOUNG MINISTERS ON 
PREACHING REPENTANCE. 
AN aged Christian once said to 
the writer of this paper, after 
preaching on repentanee, ‘“ I was 
glad to hear you on that subject ; 
I think it is not now so much en- 
forced from the pulpit as it ought 
to be, or as our most useful mini- 
sters in former times used to do.” 
I could not help thinking there 
was too much justness in the re- 
mark, and treasured it up as a 
useful hint in preaching. Not that 
the good man confined his views 
to a dry doctrinal discussion of 
repentance; but he thought the 
important subject, in all its bear- 
ings upon human depravity, the 
great evil of sin, the necessity of 
a divine change, its practical in- 
fluence, and attendant blessings, 
were not sufficiently set forth. For 
when repentance is rightly consi- 
dered, how wide a field for discus- 
sion does it open, on the most 
essential truths of Christianity ! 
Who can properly enter into this 
subject without laying open the 
deep-rooted evils of the heart, the 
strict demands of a holy, but righ- 
teous law, the entire separation of 
man from God, his wretched con- 
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dition, and only way of recovery ? 
If all these topics are not largely 
discussed on every occasion, when 
treating of repentance, they must 
necessarily be brought to view, 
and will forcibly strike the mind 
from the very nature of the sub- 
ject. 

And when it is recollected how 
much repentance is insisted on, 
both in the Old Testament and 
the New, can there be any doubt, 
that this, in all its bearings, ought 
to form a prominent feature in pub- 
lic discourses? The great cry of 
the prophets was, ‘‘ repent and 
turn yourselves from all your trams- 
gressions, so iniquity shall not be 
your ruin.” —** Jolin came preach- 
ing, repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is an hand.” Thus we are 
told, Jesus began his ministry. 
His first disciples also, “« went out 
and preached, that men should re- 
pent.” And in the Acts of the 
Apostles, what forcible appeals 
have we on this subject. May we 
not from hence judge how much 
they made it the matter of their 
preaching? And ought they not 
to be the examples of all who mini- 
ster in holy things? But are they 
so much followed in this particular 
as they ought to be? Is it not too 
much the custom of some in the pre- 
sent times, and especially with some 
young ministers, to think what dis- 
play of eloquence they shall make, 
what subjects they shaH choose 
that are most pleasing, or how they 
may gain most applause and popu- 
larity ; while they pass over those 
things which are most humbling to 
the pride of man, forget to lay the 
axe at the root of the tree, and 
think not at all, or too little, of 
winning souls to Christ. 

May not the mistakes of many 
in religion, and the departure of 
some from the profession of it, 
be traced to this cause—the neg- 
lect of enforcing the necessity 
of repentance, and of following it 
out in all its reality, evidence, and 
effects ?. It may be they stand fair 
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with the world, attend to the ex- 
ternals of religion, are active and 
zealous in some works of benevo- 
lence, and they think all is well 
with them; but alas! they may 
be strangers to their own hearts, 
feel no abasement of mind for the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, and 
can hardly be persuaded they are 
so totally depraved, as to have no 
good thing in them; for they have 
rarely been pointed to these things, 
or if they have, it has been in such 
a manner, that they thought it 
could not apply to them, but only 
to the notoriously wicked. Hence, 
after a time, too many forsake the 
way in which they seemed to be 
going—circumstances change, and 
they change with them—the sha- 
dow of religion drops from them, 
and they walk no more with us. 
Is not this too often the case in 
this day of great and easy profes- 
sion? But would it be so fre- 
quent, if the principles of personal 
religion, which must begin in a 
broken heart and contrite spirit, 
were better understood? Were they 
more frequently and powerfully 
urged, it might be a check to the 
pretenders to religion, and would 
be no hinderance to the real sub- 
jects of it: they might, indeed, be 
led to more inspection of their 
hearts, and circumspection in their 
lives; but would not be discou- 
raged in their religious course, but 
would rather be helped in forming 
a right judgment of themselves, 
and strengthened in their hopes: 
thus the cause of God would be 
better promoted, and not so often 
wounded by defections. 

Let me, therefore, press it upon 
all who are entering the Christian 
ministry, to be particularly mind- 
ful of this important subject, “ re- 
pentance towards God.” Let them 
not be indifferent to any thing that 
may fit them for their great work, 
be of help in it, or render them 
acceptable; but, if they would be 
approved of God, let all be made 
subservient to this end, the calling 
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of sinners to repentance. Let me 
recommend them to study the writ- 
ings of our forefathers, those mas- 
ters in theology; not to follow the 
quaintness of their expressions, 
but to see how prominent they 
made the inward work of grace, 
to imbibe the spirit with which 
they were so richly endowed, and 
to adopt the energy of sentiment 
on the most essential truths of 
Christianity with which their works 
so much abound. ‘I wish,” said 
an eminent minister of the present 
day,* “‘ our young ministers would 
read the works of the Noncon- 
formists more.” 

Should these hints, which are 
tendered in christian affection to 
my younger brethren in the mini- 
stry, be of use in directing their 
attention more to this important 
subject, the desire will be answered 
of one, who wishes they may be 
instrumental in ‘‘ turning many to 
righteousness, and shine as stars 
for ever and ever.” A. 


Reese sees 


ON THE PROFANATION OF THE 
SABBATH. 


No one of the precepts which are 
contained in the decalogue, is 
broken so publicly, so geuerally, 
and with so much effrontery, as is 
that one, which enjoins the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath. The 
crowded city, the highways, the 
lonely paths, and even the solitary 
fields, present on the Sabbath-day 
a melancholy proof that men are 
prone to forget those things which 
God most solemnly commands 
them to remember. On this sacred 
day, business is prosecuted, and 
pleasure pursued with as much 
avidity, as if these were the only 
ends for which man had received 
his existence. 

While the christian philanthro- 
pist has just reason to rejoice, 
when he contemplates the kindness 
of Providence in the general pros- 





* Rev. Mr. Jay, of Bath, 
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perity of Britain, in the wide ex- 
tension of her commerce, and the 
revival of her trade; in the rapid 
advancement of sciences, arts, and 
literature ; in the spirit of benevo- 
lence manifested, by her numerous 
institutions and associations, for 
alleviating the misery, or promot- 
ing the happiness of mankind; in 
the combination of intellect, energy, 
and love displayed by unwearied 
exertions to communicate to the 
whole world the blessings of the 
Gospel, and in the encouraging 
tokens with which God has been 
pleased to favour these endeavours 
to act in the spirit of Christianity ; 
yet he has just reason for deep hu- 
miliation, and to mingle fear with 
his rejoicing, lest the sins of the 
Sabbath may yet prove a weight 
so ponderous, as to bring down his 
beloved Britian from that high 
station in which Providence has 
ieee her; and lest it may be 
ound af last, that the wealth, the 
luxuries, and the enjoyments, which 
have been obtained from the rob- 
bery and sacrilege of the Lord’s- 
day, may be to Britain as baneful 
as the gold and the garment which 
Achan purloined from the devoted 
riches of Jericho, were to the chil- 
dren of Israel. We should bear 
in mind, that the enormous guilt 
contracted by the profanation of 
the Sabbath is truly alarming, and 
the wide-spreading and increasing 
desecration of that holy day is 
ortentous of an awful reverse. 
ff the Lord visit us in judgment for 
these things, mourning, wretched- 
ness, and woe will be our recom- 
pense. These are considerations 
which ought to excite every lover 
of his country to bestir himself to 
ward off, by prayer to heaven, and 
persuasion to men, the dreadful 
consequences of such conduct. 
My mind has been deeply im- 
pressed with four plain propositions 
respecting the Sabbath, which I 
shall notice in four distinct papers. 
The Sabbath was appointed to be 
@ constant memorialof the perfections 
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of Deity, manifested in the work of 
creation, 

The creation of the universe was 
a work so unique, so stupendous, 
so interesting, that it deserved some 
monument, which might regularly 
and frequently invite man to con- 
template and adore, with venera- 
tion, gratitude, and love, Him, 
who, in this work, manifested such 
wisdom, power, and goodness. 
Much, indeed, might be said of the 
wonderous things displayed by the 
heavens, and the marvellous things 
exhibited by the earth; but, pass- 
ing by all these at this time, let us 
for a moment consider man. And 
every thing about man, whether it 
be his living corporeal frame, or 
his immortal spirit, with its nume- 
rous powers, is so wonderful and 
so valuable, that the creation of 
such a being, though no other 
thing had ever been made, deserved 
to be commemorated by a lasting 
memorial. We might enlarge on 
the works which man has accom- 
plished, on the sciences which he 
has discovered, the arts which he 
has invented, the deeds of glory 
and heroism which he has achieved, 
the thought, and intellect, and fan- 
cy, and feeling which he has ex- 
hibited, in the multitude of volumes 
which he has written; these things 
and many others prove him to be a 
wonderful piece of workmanship. 
But there are things connected 
with the creation of man, which 
indeed far exceed these in value. 
Man was made in the image, and 
after the likeness of God; man re- 
ceived a body capable of becom- 
ing the temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
man received such a nature as was 
capable of being joined to Deity 
itself in a personal union. It is 
impossible.to imagine any circum- 
stance whatever, that could more 
fully prove the dignity and the 
value of that nature, which the 
Creator bestowed on man, than the 
fact of the glorious person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And surely 
the creation of such a nature, as 
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was capable of being invested with 
such honour, and exalted to such 
glory, merited a memorial continu- 
ally to record it. 

And certainly, no memorial 
could be so suitable, as the appro- 
priation to that purpose of a por- 
tion of the time, by which the dura- 
tion of created objects is measured. 
Divine wisdom has selected this 
memorial, Divine authority has 
established it, Divine example has 
consecrated, and Divine goodness 
has blessed it. 

The Sabbath taught man to look 
upon every pas in the proper 
light, and to mark the difference 
between the creature and the ado- 
rable Creator. 

Had the Sabbath been duly re- 
garded, idolatry had never ap- 
peared in the world, as it has done, 
and brought the intellect, con- 
science, and affections of mankind, 
underthat dreadful thraldom, which 
at this very time is destroying so 
many millions of our fellow men. 
The Sabbath, from week to week, 
recals man to the grand truth, that 
all things visible and invisible were 
made by Jehovah, and that they 
all are his servants, dependant on 
his pleasure for the continuance of 
their existence. And had men 
regarded this memorial as they 
ought, they never would have 
thought to invest any creature, 
however high, with the attributes 
of Deity. 

But how was the glory of the 
human intellect laid low, when 
men, professing themselves to be 
wise, became fools, by glorifying 
the creature more than the Crea- 
tor. Contemplate the misery and 
the degradation of the poor idola- 
tor, lying prostrate and trembling 
before a carved image of wood or 
stone. Consider the terrors of his 
heart, and the slavery of his mind, 
as he is attempting to sooth his 
fears, in deprecating the vengeance 
of his idol, by means as foolish as 
the object of Lis worship is vain. 


During one of the grand festi- 


vals, visit the temple of Jugger- 
naut, and behold in the wicked- 
ness, the wretchedness, and the not 
infrequent death of the devotees, 
what has resulted from the loss of 
the Sabbath. 

But whatcan be said of the pro- 
faners of the Sabbath in Britain? 
for them there can be no excuse, 
In the noon tide of light, they ex- 
hibit a mind enveloped in lurid 
darkness ; amidst innumerable be- 
nefits they exhibit a heart, which 
the kindness of heaven itself can- 
not soften. As far as they can, 
in their own persons, they reduce. 
the dignity of human nature to the 
level of the beasts that perish. 
By their conduct they upbraid their 
Creator for having made them 
men. Instead of being the priests 
of the creation, to present the hymn 
of praise for the world, they are 
the willing slaves of the god of 
this world, to fulfil his will, and do 
his drudgery in producing confu- 
sion in the works of God. 

When yousee a Sabbath-breaker, 
you behold one whose deeds mani- 
fest consummate folly, and you 
have reason to take up the lamen- 
tation over him—* O! that he were 
wise, that he would consider his 
latter end.” 

Every Sabbath-breaker is an 
idolater; he accounts the things 
that are made of more worth than 
the glory of him that formed them, 
And this is his conduct, in the land 
of Bibles, in the land of churches, 
in the land of ministers, in the 
country which proclaims that reli- 
gion is a part and parcel of its 
laws, 

(To be continued.) 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT OF DISSENTING IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

No. IV. 
HOMERTON ACADEMY. 
(Concluded from p. 133.) 

An ancient mansion at Homerton, 

ness Lonton, which had been oc- 
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cupied as a school by the Rev. S. 
Hawtyn, was recommended to the 
notice of the Society, in 1768, as 
pleasantly situated, and capable, 
with some alterations, of accom- 
modating the academic family. 
The Committee appointed to view 
the premises approved of the re- 
commendations, and the lease was 
immediately secured. The estate, 
which included, besides the man- 
sion, two or three small houses ad- 
joining it, was also offered for 
sale, and as it was a copyhold, 
held under the manor of Hackney 
at a small fine certain, the Society 
wisely resolved to attempt its pur- 
chase, which was at length ef- 
fected for £1,780. The whole 
premises required extensive re- 
pairs, and some important addi- 
tional buildings, to render them 
convenient, the completion of 
which cost £1,945. more, so that 
before the work of instruction 
commenced at Homerton, the 
Society had expended £3,725. 
which compelled them to sell out 
all the property which they pos- 
sessed in the public funds, and to 
make a vigorous appeal to the 
liberality of their friends, by which 
the debt was happily discharged. 
In September, 1769, the vene- 
rable tutors, Drs. WALKER, Con- 
DER, and GIBBONS, commenced 
their lectures at Homerton, which 
now assumed more of the collegiate 
character than had been before 
seen amongst the dissenters. But 
they had laboured to secure these 
accommodations, and other men 
were soon ‘ to enter into their 
labours ;” for scarcely had a year 
elapsed, when the classical chair 
became vacant by the death of 
Dr. Jounn WALKER. This gen- 
tleman had sustained the office of 
classical tutor for nearly thirty 
years, for which “‘ he was emi- 
nently qualified by extensive and 
accurate learning,” and by his wise 
and consistent conduct he contri- 
buted in no small degree to pre- 
serve the reputation, if not the ex- 
jstence, of the Institution. His 
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attachment to his beloved pupils 
was discovered through life, and 
even in the midst of the incoherent 
wanderings of his dying hours he 
was engaged in teaching and ad- 
monishing his endeared charge, or 
in presenting earnest prayers for 
them to that God in whom he 
found consolation amidst the strug- 
gles of mortality.* A united com- 
mittee recommended the Rev. 
DANIEL FIsHER, of Warmin- 
ster, to succeed Dr. Walker as 
Classical Tutor, which was adopted 
by the joint sucieties, and he en- 
tered upon his office in December, 
1770, and also became Resident 
Tutor, as Dr. Conder wished to 
retire from the fatigue of presiding 
over the domestic establishment. 

The evidence of growing infirmi- 
ties which the removal of Dr. I. 
ConDkER to the seclusion of a pri- 
vate residence affords, will prepare 
the reader to learn that on the 30th 
of May, 1781, this venerable man 
terminated the academigal labours 
of twenty-seven years in death, 
having attained, with honour to 
himself, and much usefulness to 
the Church of Christ, to his sixty- 
seventh year. “ An event,” says 
Dr. Winter, ‘“‘ which we who were 
his pupils, felt in unison with a 
large circle, for he was greatly 
and deservedly beloved.” 

Dr. Fisher was by the united 
vote of the societies raised to the 
theological chair, vacant by Dr. 
Conder’s decease, and Dr. BEN- 
JAMIN Davies, who had pre- 
sided over the Fund Board Aca- 
demy at Abergavenny for fourteen 
years, in a manner truly honour- 
able to his own character, and 
most beneficially to his pupils, 
was, through the medium of the 
Rev. James Webb, of Fetter Lane, 
invited to the classical chair at 
Homerton, which he accepted, and 
first occupied July 1781. 

Dr. Thomas Gibbons, having 
entered on the office of tutor in 





* Vide Bogue and Bennett’s History of 
Dissenters, vol. iy. p. 259. 
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the meridian of his days, long sur- 
vived his first colleagues, and con- 
tinued to instruct his pupils in 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, and 
rhetoric for more than thirty years, 
and always communicated to them 
the valuable fruits of those stu- 
dious researches, which he diligent- 
ly continued to the close of life. 
Having spent the whole of a day, 
in February, 1785, in his closet, 
he visited a coffee-house about 
eight o’clock to read the evening 
paper, when he suddenly fell 
speechless on the floor, and being 
conveyed home, languished five 
days, and then with a pleasing 
countenance, though unable to 
articulate, he died, 22d February, 
in the 65th year of his age.* 

Dr. Henry Mayo, pastor of 
the church in Nightingale Lane, 
but now of Pell Street, was chosen 
to succeed Dr.Gibbons in the Belles 
Lettres department, and is declared 
by Messrs. Bogue and Bennett to 
have been ‘* a more able man” 
than his predecessor. The com- 
ny of this article regrets that he 

as no source of additional infor- 
mation respecting him, and can 
only add, that he fulfilled the 
duties of his tutorship but six 
years, as he was removed by death 
April 4th, 1793. Some time be- 
fore the Doctor’s decease he had 
been unequal to his office, and the 
other tutors divided his duties be- 
tween them, and as they did not 
complain of their increased labours, 
the office of third tutor was per- 
mitted to expire with Dr. Mayo. 

Dr. Davies was called in Oc- 
tober, 1786, to surrender a beloved 
wife to the tomb, and this bereave- 
ment produced a depression of 
spirits so inveterate as to compel 
him to resign the office of Classical 
Tutor at Midsummer, 1787.+ 

The Rev. JoHN FELL, pastor 
of the church at Thaxted, in 
Essex, and once a student of this 





* Vide W. Wilson’s History of Dis- 
senting Churches, vol. iii: p. 178—183. 

+ Vide Memoir of Dr. B. Davies, Evan- 
gelical Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 221. 
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Institution, was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Davies. He possessed a high 
reputation for critical acumen in 
biblical knowledge, and gave to 
his less learned brethren innume- 
rable solutions of classical, theo- 
logical, and biblical difficulties 
which they proposed to him. His 
‘* Essay on Demoniacs,” in answer 
to the Rev. H. Farmer, increased 
his literary character, and he left 
Thaxted, amidst the many re- 
grets of his attached friends, and 
commenced his tutorship Sep- 
tember 12, 1787, and with it the 
domestic presidency. Dr. Henry 
Hunter, in his Funeral Sermon for 
Mr. Fell, says, “‘ That long before 
he entered on this charge, a spirit 
of discontent, of insubordination, 
and of impatience of authority, 
had unhappily found its way into 
this seminary, to the no small re- 
proach of both learning and re- 
ligion, and had given solid un- 
easiness to more than one of Mr. 
Fell’s predecessors. The intro- 
duction of a new tutor, though of 
acknowledged merit, did not allay 
the ferment, and our friend had 
soon too just cause to regret the 
calm delights of a country con- 
gregation, and the pleasure of in- 
structing a few tractable and af- 
fectionate pupils round a board 
and a fire-side which he could call 
his own.”* If this statement of 
the temper which prevailed amongst 
the students be correct, it must, 
indeed, have been a matter of re- 
gret, not only to Mr. F. but to all 
the friends of the Institution, that 
he should have accepted the office 
at so inauspicious a season, for, 
while his high literary merits could 
not be doubted, the irascibility of 
his temper was too well known, 
even among his Essex pupils, to 
leave a doubt, that if he were 
brought into such trying circum- 
stances, it would betray him into 





* Vide Dr. Hunter’s Sermon, ‘‘ The 
Intellectual and Moral Difference between 
Man and Man,’’ preached at Old Jewry, 
September 24, 1797, on the death of the 
Rey. J, Feil. 
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conduct not to be justified. This 
appears to have been the case, and 
a committee therefore resolved, 
though perhaps with too much 
precipitancy, in May, 1796, to 
expel this distinguished professor 
from his office. This vote is said 
to have produced a strong sensa- 
tion on the minds of the religious 
public, and upon that of Mr. Fell 
the effect was so severe, ‘‘ that he 
sunk under it, September 6, 1797.” 

Tue Rev. Joun Berry, of 
West Bromwich, in Staffordshire, 
where he was pleasantly situated 
in the immediate vicinity of his 
friends, was invited to become 
Classical and Resident Tutor in 
this Academy, in which he had 
received his own education, and 
he accepted the offer, which must 
have been agreeable to him, con- 
nected as it was with the recol- 
lections of his academical years, 
spent-in the pursuits of that learn- 
ing which now fitted him for so 
honourable a station. This place 
he continued to hold until Michael- 
mas, 1800, when the church at 
Camberwell invited him to be- 
come their pastor, which office he 
accepted; and as it is a rule of 
the Society that the Resident 
Tutor shall not be the pastor of 
any church, Mr. Berry in course 
resigned his tutorship.* 

Dr. Fisher having sustained the 
office of Professor, in connection 
with this Institution, near thirty- 
three years, requested, in January, 
1803, of the two Societies permis- 
sion to resign the theological chair, 
which being granted, he left the 
Tnstitution with honour, after hay- 
ing conducted himself with exem- 
plary prudence through the long 
and trying period of his pre- 
sidency. 





* The only memoir of this excellent 
man with which the public have been 
favoured, is contained in his Funeral Ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. J. A. James, at 
Carr’s Lane Meeting-house, Birmingham, 
March 25, 1821, and since published under 
the title of ‘‘ The Character and Reward 
ofthe Faithful Minister.’ 
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The Rev, JAs. KNIGHT, pastor 
of the church meeting at Collier's 
Rents, in the Borough, was chosen, 
March, 1803, by the recommenda- 
tion of a joint committee, to fill 
the place of theological tutor, 
which office he continued to oc- 
cupy until the spring of 1805, 
when declining health compelled 
him to vacate the situation. 

THE Rev. Joun Pye Smiru, 
who had just finished his studies 
in the Academy at Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, was called, at the close 
of 1800, to succeed Mr. Berry as 
Classical Tutor, for which, though 
very young, his peculiar attain- 
ments had fully qualified him, 
On the 16th of January, 1801, he 
delivered an eloquent address to 
the students on the occasion of 
entering upon the office of Re- 
sident Tutor, which having been 
printed for private circulation, en- 
ables us to present the reader with 
the following characteristic pas- 
sage, the anticipations of which 
have been so fully realized as to 
‘amej the subject of them at the 

ead of his profession. ‘ Your 
consideration and candour will 
teach you not to expect from a 
young man, in his first attempts, 
upon a field of exertion so very 
extensive, the same enlarged com- 
prehension of mind, the same depth 
and accuracy of knowledge, and 
the same fulness and felicity of elu- 
cidation, which you will be entitled 
to demand even from that very per- 
son, after the lapse of years, with 
increased opportunities of expe- 
rience and improvement. The sub- 
jects themselves are such as are 
congenial with my taste; and, in 
various degrees, according to cir- 
cumstances and occasions, they 
have from my earliest youth oc- 
cupied wy attention. That atten- 
tion, if life and ability are granted 
to fulfil my designs, it will now be 
my endeavour to employ with 
increased ardour and ae At 
Upon the resignation of Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Smith undertook, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. A. Bishop, one of 
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the senior students, to superintend, 
pro tempore, the whole business of 
the Academy. ‘ This laborious 
occupation he continued for a com- 
plete year, when, at the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, he 
was, May 27, 1806, chosen Divi- 
nity Tutor by the two bodies, and 
the Rev. THomMAs HILt, also 
from the Academy at Rotherham, 
was chosen Classical Tutor.” This 
gentleman also became Resident 
Tutor at Christmas, 1807, Mr. 
Smith having resigned the do- 
mestic superintendance of the In- 
stitution. 

In 1811, the Academy-house 
was found to be greatly out of re- 
pair, especially the roof, which 
was therefore removed, and a new 
attic-story erected, in which twenty 
studies were built, by which means 
room was obtained for separate 
bed chambers for the students on 
the second floor, Other altera- 
tions and repairs were made, and, 
with the purchase of some new 
articles of furniture which were ne- 
cessary, an expenditure of £3,289. 
was occasioned. This sum, how- 
ever, was soon obtained amongst 
the liberal patrons of this Insti- 
tution. 

The academic family, during this 
period, “‘ was visited with a series 
of alarming providences ; some of 
the students were taken away by 
death, and others, in a very pre- 
carious state of health, required 
almost constant care:” it was the 
happiness of the afflicted students 
to enjoy in Mrs. Hill, the eldest 
daughter of Dr. E. Williams, and 
wife of their Resident Tutor, a 
most affectionate and attentive 
nurse. The students, referring to 
her conduct at this period, in a me- 
morial of her, which they drew up 
after her lamented decease, remark, 
‘« It was then she appeared as a mi- 
nistering angel, sent to spread light 
and comfort through the abode of 
sorrow : at her presence, dejection 
gave place to hope, and even mor- 
tal anguish strove to assume the 
composure of a smile. Her kind 
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inquiries and unremitting atten- 
tions are deeply engraved on many 
a grateful heart. It will not be 
soon forgotten, that when bodily 
weakness might well have pleaded 
her excuse, she seemed to forget 
herself in her anxiety for the health 
and comfort of those around her.”* 
Her excellent husband was soon 
called to follow her to the tomb, 
Often had Mr. Hill, during the 
seven years of his tutorship, to 
complain of an afflicted and lan- 
guishing body, the infirmities of 
which at length prevailed, and 
several weeks illness, with various 
alternations of revival and relapse, 
brought him to the gates of the 
grave, when he removed to Lan- 
cashire, hoping that a change of 
air, that last hope of the enfeebled 
patient, might produce a favourable 
result. But he at length sunk be- 
neath the power of disease, and in 
the flower of his days, without 
pain, expired at the hospitable 
mansion of a friend near Prescot, 
on August 25, 1813, in the 29th 
year of his age.+ 

On Dr. Smith now devolved 
the whole burden of tuition, which 
indeed he had been called to sus- 
tain for several months preceding 
Mr. Hill’s death, and which he 
continued to bear till January, 
1814, when the Rev. WILLIAM 
WaLrorp, of Great Yarmouth, 
who had been appointed to succeed 
Mr. H., sabtend eibu the duties of 
Classical and Resident Tutor,which 
he still performs with reputation to 
himself and to the Institution. 

The circumstances of the Tnsti- 
tution in 1817, led to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire 
what plans could be formed which 
might conduce to its increased pros- 
perity. They presented their re- 

ort at a numerous meeting on May 
13th, when their recommendations 
were adopted with only one dis- 
sentient. 


* Gilbert’s Memoirs of Dr. E. Williams, 
p- 515. 

+ Obituary, Evangelical Magazine, vol. 
xxi. p. 380. 
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The subscription to doctrinal 
articles which was previously re- 
quired both of the members and 
students, was now abandoned, and 
the contribution of one guinea 
a-year was alone sufficient to con- 
stitute a member; and to complete 
the revolution, the ancient appella- 
tion of the King’s Head Society 
was abandoned, and that of the 
HoMERTON ACADEMY SOCIETY 
was adopted; the business of 
which was no longer intrusted to 
the uncertain attendance of an 
open committee of the whole so- 
sciety, but a select committee of 
twelve gentlemen, having an equal 
number of ministers and laymen, 
was appointed to manage its con- 
cerns. 

In 1822, the Academy-house 
was found to be very insecure, 
and upon the survey of two emi- 
nent professional gentlemen it was 
sg ong to be so dilapidated 

y age as to be altogether inca- 
pable of effectual repair. It was 
therefore resolved, at a general 
meeting of the subscribers to the 
Institution, that a new building 
should be erected immediately be- 
hind the site of the old premises. 

On the 27th of June the first 
stone was laid by Joseph Stonard, 
Esq. the venerable Treasurer, as- 
sisted by Wm. Hale, Esq. as the 
Deputy Treasurer, and Ebenezer 
Maitland, Esq. as Treasurer to 
the Congregational Fund. 

The company, which was at once 
numerous and select, was addressed 
by Mr. Stonard, in a speech in 
harmony with the occasion. The 
Rev. W. Walford gave out some 
verses of the 49th Hymn of Dr. 
Doddridge, ‘“‘ These walls we to 
thine honour raise,” &c. The Rev. 
Dr. Winter then delivered an im- 

ressive address, containing a brief 

istorical review of the Institu- 
tion, and replete with those devout 
sentiments and pious anticipations 
which the occasion was calculated 
to inspire. The Rev. Dr. Smith 
closed the whole service with 
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grateful thanksgivings, and fer- 
vent and comprehensive supplica- 
tions,* 

The committees at the annual 
meeting, June, 1824, congratu- 
lated their constituents upon the 
completion of the new building. 
«« It has been finished,” says the 
Report, ‘‘ in a manner which your 
committees think is creditable to 
the builders; and which they have 
reason to believe meets with ge- 
neral approbation.” It appears 
from the cash account, that the 
total cost of this important erec- 
tion is £9,453. nearly £7,500. 
of which has been raised by vo- 
luntary subscriptions and the sale 
of old materials; and the sale of 
£2,000, three per cent. stock has 
reduced the debt to £500. which, 
doubtless, will be speedily dis- 
charged. 

At the general meeting it was 
also resolved, ‘‘ that in future 
the Institution shall be deno- 
minated The College, and the So- 
ciety which most largely contri- 
butes to its support, THE HomER- 
TON COLLEGE SOCIETY.” 

It is the object of this Institu- 
tion to support twenty young men 
of decided piety, while pursuing 
a course of study adapted to the 
attainment of such branches of li- 
terature as may best qualify them 
for the intelligent and honourable 
discharge of the sacred office to 
which they aspire. No candidate 
is received who has not attained 
his seventeenth year, or whose age 
exceeds twenty-two. The period 
allotted to the entire course of 
study is six years—the first two of 
which are exclusively devoted to 
classical pursuits, and the remain- 
ing four to classical, theological, 
and philosophical studies. 

The library of this Academy has 
been collected partly by the pur- 





* These interesting particulars, with 
Dr. Winter’s address, are preserved in the 
appendix to the Rev. J. B. Innes’s Ser- 
mon, preached before the supporters of 
Homerton College, June 26, 1822. 
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chase of the constituents; partly 
from bequests, among which a 
very liberal one of the Rey. Ri- 
chard Rawlins, minister of the 
congregation in Fetter-lane, (who 
died in 1757,) deserves to be ho- 
nourably particularized; and part- 
ly from occasional donations. It 
is a laudable custom for every stu- 
dent, on finishing his course, to 
= some valuable work to the 
ibrary, for the benefit of his suc- 
cessors, and as a memorial of his 
attachment. There is also a small 
society for the augmentation of the 
library, by annual subscriptions, 
which consists chiefly of ministers 
who have been educated in the 
academy, or are otherwise connect- 
ed with it. The number of vo- 
lumes is upwards of three thou- 
sand. The collection embraces 
many standard and excellent works 
in biblical and general philology, 
classics, Bibles and commentaries, 


fathers, English and foreign theo- 
logy, history, and science. 

A century has well nigh elapsed 
since the commencement of this 
highly respectable Institution, du- 
ring which period it has sent forth 
a continued supply of learned, or- 
thodox, and holy ministers. The 
imperfect lists of its students which 
are published, record the names of 
many long since gathered to their 
reward, whose memories are yet 
fragrant, not only in the spheres 
in which they laboured, butthrough- 
out the church of God. They re- 
cord also the names of many others 
who yet live, the lights of our 
churches, and the benefactors of 
mankind. Distant be the day 
when they shall be gathered to 
their fathers; and may a succes- 
sion of such ministers be still raised 
up, advancing alike in heart-felt 
religion, in scriptural knowledge, 
and in the learning of the schools. 











Z. Z. 
POETRY. 


*©I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAYS.” 
I woutp not always live, 
I would not always lie, 
Where grief may blast the fairest flower, 
That blossoms but to die. 
I would not always stay, 
Where sorrow shrines the heart ; 
Where Hope emerges in Despair, 
And light and love depart ! 
What are the hopes of youth, 
The Idols of the mind ; 
But sowing to the passing storm, 
And reaping of the wind ? 
Earth is not-- should not be, 
The immortal spirit’s rest ; 
Who would the ethereal eagle chain, 
Within its earthly nest ? 
There is a land of light :—— 
* Why should we stay below, 
Where flesh and sense enchain the mind, 
And pleasure ends in woe ? 
There is a land of love : 
Why should we feed our heart 
With hopes, which fair as morning rise, 
But ere ’tis noon, depart ? 
The flower that lifts its head, 
And revels in the ray ; 
Will find its rainbow hues dissolved, 
And los¢ at shut of day. 
New Series, No. 4. 


The spirit seeks a rest, 

As boundless as its birth ; 
Nor will it find the high behest— 

On such a waste as earth. 


When shall the spirit mount, 
Where wells of water spring, 

And bathe and cool beneath the fount 
Of Eden murmuring ? 


The temple of our God 
Arises in the sky ; 

When shall we tread, as Christ hath trod, 
The path that leads on high ? 


Why, with a Hope so high, 

So boundless and so bright ; 
A hope that centres in the ky, 

And dwells where all is light. 


Why rest we on the earth, 

And shrine ourselves in clay ;-- 
Forgetful of our heav’nly birth, 

Nor wish to soar away ? 


The cloud that wanders by 
The unfathomable sun; 
Dissolves before its living eye, 
Weeps, and in space is gone. 
The rain-drop of the cloud, 
Falls hissing on the spray ; 
Finds in the mighty waste a shroud, 
And melts itself away. 
2C 
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Man is an icy tear, 
That dims the face of earth ; 

A moment struggling with the fear, 
From whence he sprang to birth, 


A spirit in a shrine, 
That wrestles to be free ;-- 

And having burst the bands of Time, 
Dwells in--Eternity. 


How sweet in Fancy’s scope, 
To pierce the distant ray, 
That bounds our darkened horoscope 
Where unseen glories play. 
JAQUES. 


THE WORD OP GOD. 
IMITATED FROM GURNALL. 
“© The sword of the Spirit.””—Chap. x. 


O HOLY word of God Most High, 
What wondrous things of thee are told! 
es precious stores may well outvie 
oth India’s gems and Persia’s gold. 


The worldling’s joy, that lures the sense, 
No more can tempt from paths divine, 
The happy soul, whose excellence 
Is drawn from springs so pure as thine. 


Subdued by thy victorious arm, 

Death, the last foe, shrinksback and flies; 
Its pains are soften’d by thy charm, 

And at thy smile its terror dies. 


Serpents and fiends of earth or hell, 
Awed by thy presence, all withdraw, 

And leave their holds for thee to dwell, 
And there proclaim thy matchless law. 


The torturing fires of conscious guilt, 
Are quenched by mercy’s flowing tide ; 
Whilst thoudost tell whose blood was spilt, 
Whose hands were pierc’d--whose feet 
—whose side. 


Ev’n now on wings of faith and love, 

Dost thou transport the soul to rest ; 
For with the hope of joys above— 

The very pains.of life are blest. 
Lymington. D. E. F. 


Seeveseseooes 


AWAY! AWAY! AWAY! 
*€ Il conduit bien sa barque! !” 


On ! that I were an airy thing 
To float the ocean spray ; 

For ever, ever on the wing, 

Still floating, and still wandering, 
Away—away—away! 

Wild as the billows of the sea, 

My ever varying course should be. 


I'd travel on—-for ever on, 
No pause, no peace, no stay, 
Now in the storm—now in the sun-- 
Nothing to seek--nothing to shun, 
Away--away—away ! 
Where’er the drifting winds should blow, 
Where’er the restless wave should flow. 


Why should the spirit be thus wild, 
hat lives within this clay ? 
Oh! man, thou art a wayward child, 
By every passing shade beguiled, 
Away--away—away ! 
Thy wanderings, never—never cease -- 
Thou ever art at war with peace ! ! 


SPeveseseses 


TO A FATHER’S MEMORY. 


Lost to me ere my youthful mind 
Could estimate thy worth ; 

Still with my heart-strings thou art twin’d, 
My first, best friend on earth ! 

And what on earth shall e’er efface 

Those scenes, which memory still can trace, 
Still loves to picture forth ; 

The incidents of early years, 

When thou didst smile away my tears. 


A parent’s love! we do not know 
The blessing till ’tis fled !. 
I seem to love more fondly now, 
My father, now thou’rt dead ! 
Oh! how unwearied was thy care—- 
Thy love, which nothing could impair, 
Though oft thy heart hath bled ; 
Thy love, through every scene, the same— 
Unquench’d--undimmed affection’s flame. 


But I can never show thee more 
The love | feel for thee— 

A love I never knew before, 
Till thou wert reft from me-- 

Yet shall it be a sad relief, 

A mournful solace to my grief, 
To love thy memory ;— 

Oh! never shall thy name depart, 

Thou hast a temple in my heart. 


And as remembrance keeps her watch 
Upon thy sacred shrine, 

Oh, that my wavering soul may catch 
Those virtues that were thine! 

To live thy life—to die thy death, 

To triumph as I yield my breath-- 
Thy hopes of glory mine !-- 

Through every change--through every 

scene, 
Only to be—what thou hast been. 


‘* My father! oh my father!” cried 

Elisha, when to heaven 
His only friend--his only guide, 

On wheels of fire was driven. 
And as the chariot swept the sky, 
The sacred mantle fell from high, 

And to his prayer was giy’n ! 
The Prophet sought eternal rest, 
But left below his mystie vest. 


My father! in thy cloudless sphere, 
I know thou canst not grieve, 
Or dim thy radiance with a tear, 
For those whom thou didst leave ! 
Yet, if thy spirit still can tell 
Those forms thou once didst love so well, 
To which thy heart did cleave,— 
*¢ My father! oh, my father!” shed 
From heaven a blessing on my head, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SreVeseseves 


I. A Summary of the Theological 
Controversies which of late years 
have agitated the City of Geneva. 
By M. J. J. Cheneviére, Pastor 
and Professor of Divinity at Ge- 
neva. Originally published in 
French, and since translated into 
English, and transmitted by the 
Professor to the Editor of the 
Monthly Repository. 

II. * Letter from Robert Haldane, 
Esq. to M. J. J. Cheneviére,” §c. 
occasioned by the above publica- 
tion.* Edinburgh, 1824, pp.161. 
Holdsworth, Nisbet, &c. 

IIT. A Vindication of those Citi- 
zens of Geneva and other persons 
who have been instrumental in the 
Revival of Scriptural Religion in 
that City, occasioned by the state- 
ments of M. J. J. Chenevicre, and 
Robert Bakewell, Esq. London, 
1825, pp. 78. Holdsworth. 


SWITZERLAND and Geneva are 
names which are embalmed in the 
recollection of all who are accus- 
tomed to trace the progress of pure 
religion, in the history of the glo- 
rious Reformation, At an early 
period of the 16th century, and 
at a time when men were only be- 
ginning to awake from the sleep 
of ages, and to open their dazzled 
eyes upon the glory of that light 
which was bursting upon Europe, 
Geneva exhibited to the world 
the illustrious spectacle of a poor 
but independent ‘state, taking the 
lead among the nations of the 
Continent, and unappalled by the 
storm which seemed gathering 
around her, and in despite of the 
thunders of the Vatican, tearing 





* We took a very brief notice of this 
work in the former series of our Maga- 
zine, (see Cong. Mag. for Sept. 1824,) 
soon after its publication, but have deem- 
ed it deserving of more extended notice in 
this article, in which we intend to take a 
more comprehensive view of this contro- 
versy and the several publications con- 
nected with it. 


asunder the fetters by which she 
had been so long enthralled, and 
boldly asserting the Divine Right 
of mankind, in matters of religion, 
to follow the dictates of their own 
conscience. 

The short-lived but successful 
labours of Zuinglius were followed 
by the still more enlightened and 
useful efforts of the immortal Cal- 
vin—a man whose name has some- 
times been made the covert for the 
introduction of opinions which he 
would have disclaimed—but a 
man to whom Christians will ever 
look up with reverence as one of 
the most judicious and most gifted, 
as well as of the most undaunted 
champions of his Master’s cause. 
Under the ministry of Calvin and 
Beza, and their distinguished co- 
adjutors, a remarkable blessing 
rested on Geneva. She became, 
as M. Cheneviére justly remarks, 
“‘ elevated to a height of prospe- 
rity and glory which might have 
been thought unattainable by so 
small a state.” Her university, 
founded by Calvin, and composed 
of men imbued with his sentiments, 
became the resort of individuals 
from all nations, who were desir- 
ous of quenching their thirst for 
knowledge at one of the purest 
fountains of sound philosophy and 
celestial wisdom. Geneva opened 
her gates to strangers who fled 
from the persecuting sword of 
papal domination, and who found 
m the bosom of this little republic 
that which théy sought for in vain 
in other countries—a safe retreat 
from the malice and bigotry of their 
foes, and a spot where their ori- 
sons might ascend to heaven, un- 
disturbed by the cries of their mar- 
tyred brethren, and uninterrupted 
by the threats and violence of in- 
fatuated and misguided men. 

We could dwell with delight on 
this glorious period in the history 
of yy ee her streets were 

2C2 
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crowded with those holy men who 
had escaped from the flames of 
Sa. which were raging 

oth in England and Scotland— 
when the spirit of true religion was 
widely diffused throughout Swit- 
zerland—and when even ‘“ the 
enemies of the Lord,” were com- 
pelled ‘to feign submission,”— 
but to what purpose should we do 
so, since it would only serve to 
enhance the bitterness of that re- 
gret which every Christian must 
feel in contrasting the former with 
the present state of that interesting 
country? The traveller who visits 
Switzerland under the impression 
that he will now find a succession 
of pastors, treading in the foot- 
steps of those great and holy men 
whose names have conferred de- 
served celebrity on their country, 
will, alas! find himself Seanile 
disappointed. He beholds, in- 
ye the same romantic scenery 
which has in all ages inspired the 
genius of the poet, and been the 
theme of the admiration of thou- 
sands. He looks down upon the 
same lovely vallies and beautiful 
lakes, and he contemplates with 
wonder and with awe the majestic 
Alps, bearing on their cloud-capt 
summits the accumulated snows of 
four thousand winters. But the 
moral and religious aspect of Swit- 
zerland is entirely changed. 
‘« "Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ; 

So coldly pale, so deadly fair— 

We start—for life is wanting there !” 

.The mantle of Calvin, which 
seemed to descend upon some of 
his successors, has long since been 
voluntarily dropped+-his doctrines 
have been abandoned ; and in the 
publication of M. CHENEVIERE, 
PASTOR AND PROFESSOR OF 
Divinity AT GENEVA, we find 
the name of this illustrious Re- 
former—the founder of the Uni- 
versity, and we may add of the 
celebrity of Geneva, employed as 
a term of reproach. 

The declension of religion in 
Switzerland, and the total apos- 
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tacy of Geneva, have not been the 
works of a few years. But the 
most revolting, if not the most re- 
markable circumstance connected 
with these deplorable events, is 
the dishonesty with which the he- 
resies which now disfigure it have 
been “ privily brought in” to the 
church of Geneva. So early as 
the year 1705, subscription to the 
Helvetic Confession of Faith had 
been abolished ; but this was not 
divulged to the world till 1728. 
To use the words of M. de Fernex, 
one of the Genevan pastors, ‘‘ Con- 
tent to enjoy peace, she did not as- 
pire to appear to have shaken off 
a yoke to which others were every 
where else too much subjected, to 
lead her to hope that she would be 
able to make them relish her prin- 
ciples.” We can hardly wonder 
that a pastor who is attempting to 
vindicate the principles of an apos- 
tate church, should forget that 
“the wisdom which cometh from 
above,” is first pure and then peace- 
able; but we believe, that it was 
not for the sake of peace that a 
masqued battery was employed 
against the grand doctrines of 
Christianity. On the. contrary, 
we are convinced that this plan 
was adopted because Geneva was 
not at all times sufficiently dege- 
nerate to allow these heresies to 
have been openly introduced—be- 
cause there were “a few names 
even in Sardis which had not de- 
filed their garments,”—in one 
word, because, as M. de Fernex 
himself observes, ‘‘ at certain 
epochs her secret would have re- 
volted the minds of men.” 

But the process of undermining 
the faith of the people of Geneva, 
though slow and gradual, was 
nevertheless sure and certain. So 
early as the year 1758, M. D’Alem- 
bert observed, in the Encyclopedie, 
** To say all in one word, many of 
the pastors of Geneva have no 
other religion than a perfect So- 
cinianism, rejecting all that they 
call mysteries.” And their coun- 
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tryman, Rousseau, also remarks, 
‘ A philosopher, with a glance of 
the eye, penetrates their character. 
He sees them to be Arians, So- 
cinians, Deists.” The subtlety of 
Voltaire did not permit him to 
lose the opportunity which was 
presented to him by these unfaith- 
ful guardians of a religion he de- 
tested. It was his favourite and 
avowed object to overturn Chris- 
tianity in Geneva. With that 
view, when banished from France, 
he stationed himself at Ferney, 
and while, with consummate hy- 
pocrisy, he built a church, for the 
purpose of attempting to impose 
on the credulity of the Court at 
Paris, he employed himself in 
writing deistical tracts, which he 
sent to be sold every Saturday 
evening in the streets of Geneva, 
at the same time that he was in- 
stilling the poison of his infidelity 
into the minds of all with whom he 
associated. ‘These tracts, which 
were intended for the working 
people of Geneva, were written in 
that gay, witty, and sarcastic style 
of which this brilliant sophist was 
so complete a master. And we 
may judge of the effect which has 
been produced by Voltaire, and 
his confederates, the pastors of 
Geneva, by reading the publica- 
tions of Mr. Haldane and Dr. 
Smith, and comparing their senti- 
ments with the accounts which are 
given by Christian travellers, of the 
general degeneracy, irreligion, and 
infidelity of Geneva.* 

*« Scarcely,”’ says Dr. Smith, in Iris able 
and luminous vindication, ‘‘ was the vene- 
rable Benedict Pictet cold in his grave, 
when a general luke-warmness, and soon 
a manifest departure, took place with re- 
gard to the great doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, (and which I must call by an infinitely 
higher title, the principal doctrine of the 
Scriptures,) SALVATION AND HOLINESS BY 
GRACE THROUGH FaITH INA Divine RE- 


DEEMER. After twenty years of manage- 
ment and secresy, like that of the heathen 





* See also an excellent little work, by 
M. Ami Bost, now one of the agents of the 
Continental Society, entitled, ‘* Geneve 
Religieuse,” or the quotations contained 
in the publicatious now under review, 


mysteries, (for thus it was judged prudent 
to cajole the people,) in 1725, Subscription 
to the Confession of Faith of the Reformed 
Church of Geneva was abolished.—M., C. 
and his party in the present day have shown 
themselves worthy imitators of their ances- 
tors, and models in subterfuge. Why 
have they for so many years, been solici- 
tous to avoid in their public discourses 
every thing as to doctrine and motive, 
which upon any system could be called 
purely Christian? Why have their fa- 
vourite subjects been industry, friendship, 
pleasure, the care of one’s health, the 
panegyric of their country, homage to the 
laws, and other topics furnished rather by 
Seneca, Rochefoucault, and Montesquieu, 
than by the Prophets and Apostles of in- 
spiration? Why is it their habit to cover 
their faith, or want of faith, under general 
terms, designedly capable of a variety of 
interpretations ? Why do they use lan- 
guage calculated to mislead and deceive : 
as when M. C. says, ‘ Each one of the pas- 
tors confessed that Jesus was a Divine 
Being.’ They know well, that had they 
integrity and honour to speak out, one 
would say, ‘I am an Arian of the old 
school ;’ another, ‘ I incline most to the 
sentiments of the Polish Socinians ;’ ano- 
ther, ‘I rather attach myself to those of 
the modern English Unitarians ;’ a fourth, 
«I adopt the system of the German Anti- 
supernaturalists ;’ and last of all, not a 
few would have to confess, ‘ I have never 
taken the pains to make up my mind upon 
any religious doctrines or opinions what- 
soever.’ ”’—pp. 2, 3. 


But in turning from this melan- 
choly picture of an apostate church 
—it is pleasing to think, that we 
are not called to look on the scene 
of desolation with the unmingled 
bitterness of despair. When con- 
templating the state of the church 
of Geneva a few years ago, its 
rottenness was not so apparent: 
but on that very account, it was 
the more dangerous and contami- 
nating. At length, the secret is 
divulged, and even against their 
own inclination, the Consistory 
have been compelled to unmask 
before the world. To use M. 
Cheneviére’s own words, ‘‘ Geneva 
is no longer Christian! is the cry 
which resounds in the city itself, 
and is heard in England, in Hol- 
land, in Germany, in France, and 
has even reached the inhabitants 
of the new world.” This cry is 
itself a token for good—formerly 
things went on smoothly and 
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quietly, or if a voice was heard, 
it was to cry, “ Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace.” The 
stillness that then prevailed, was 
the stillness of death—that dread- 
ful stillness, which we might sup- 
pose to reign in the streets of a 
city, where ‘ the pestilence was 
walking in darkness.” But now, 
when we see the disciples of Christ 
in Switzerland brought before 
Councils for his name’s sake— 
when we behold their firmness in 
the midst of opposition and per- 
secution, exciting the interest and 
fixing the attention of the people— 
when we see one and another of 
the pastors avowing that faith 
which once they destroyed—when 
we hear reproaches and obloquy 
heaped upon a goodly number of 
private individuals, who are stig- 
matised as fools,* but who are 
enlightened with wisdom from 
above—and when we read pam- 
phlets, written by a | er and 
professor in defence of the errors 
of his Consistory, in which he is 
obliged to leave the field of fair 
and honourable argument, and to 
condescend to the arts of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny—then we 
seem to behold the morning star of 
hope risiug above the mountains 
of Geneva, and glittering with the 
prospect of coming day. 

But it is time that we should 
give a somewhat more detailed 
account of the publications which 
lie before us. M. Cheneviére is, 
we are told, one of the ablest, and 
certainly one of the most bigotted 
champions of the fallen church of 
Geneva. It is of M. C. that the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, in his Letters 
from an Absent Brother, thus 
speaks ;— 

*¢ I called on one of the Professors of 
the University. I was grieved at the spirit 
of prejudice and bigotry, which he showed 
against all sorts of evangelical truth: a 
harsh, violent, impracticable man, a Soci- 
nian apparently in principle. He really 
frightened me by his fierce attack on spiri- 
tual religion.”’—Vol. i. p. 191. 





* Momiers. 


Review of Books:—Geneva and the Soeinians. 


[April, 

M. Cheneviére is highly indig- 
nant at the attempts which have 
been made by Christians in this 
country, to rekindle the dying 
flame of Christianity at Geneva. 
He considers them as disturbers 
of the public peace—as enemies of 
his country, who have violated the 
rights of hospitality, and persons 
only less odious than his fellow- 
citizens, who have embraced their 
doctrines. The misrepresentations 
with which his summary abounds, 
in every page, have been trium- 
phantly exposed by Dr. Smith; and 
Mr. Haldane, with characteristic 
calmness and energy, has pursued 
his accuser through all the turns 
and windings of his crafty and 
hypocritical professions of ortho- 
doxy, and exhibited to the world 
his dangerous and most fallacious 
doctrines in all their native de- 
formity. Could M. C. have fore- 
seen the exposure which was to 
follow the appearance of his sum- 
mary, which (to afford a surer in- 
dex to his real sentiments) he sent 
to the Unitarian Magazine, we 
think that his own sense of pru- 
dence would have led him to re- 
serve his complaints for the ears of 
those, who had not the means of 
overwhelming his allegations with 
confusion. M. C. imagines, that 
‘an offensive league is formed 
against Geneva,” and that a sect 
has determined to make it a cen- 
tral point, ‘‘ whence its Mission- 
aries should go forth to propagate 
Methodism on the Continent.” He 
afterwards remarks, ‘‘ Money, pro-’ 
mises, extravagant praises of the 
converts, violent abuse of the pas- 
tors of Geneva and their friends— 
such are the elements, the combi- 
nation of which has produced theo- 
logical controversies, puerile in 
themselves, but afflicting in their 
consequences.” He then proceeds 
to detail the history of the opera- 
tions of this offensive league—the 
chimera of his own disordered 
imagination—and in accomplish- 
ing his task, there is a greater 
number of mis-statements than we 
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remember to have seen crowded 
into the same space by any indivi- 
dual laying claim to respectability. 

*¢ He has made,” says Dr. Smith, ‘ an 
extremely uncandid and unjust attack 
upon persons, whom I regard as deserving 
the esteem of all the friends of liberty and 
religion: and he has committed a heinous 
aggression against the dearest right and 
most imperative duty of mankind, the 
open profession and peaceable practice of 
religious conviction.’’--p. 1. 


In answer to the accusations of 
M. Cheneviére, involving as they 
do the character of many excel- 
lent men, Dr. Smith, on the autho- 
rity of most unquestionable evi- 
dence, exposes his rash statements 
and unfounded calumnies. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with his 
subject, and treats it with his 
usual ability and judgment, and 
also with much energy and de- 
cision. While he does not for a 
moment allow his uncommon can- 
dour to disarm the force of his 
argument, he writes in the spirit 
of a philosopher and a Christian. 
His pamphlet abounds with most 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, and, independently of its 
utility as a vindication of calum- 
niated men, will afford much gra- 
tification to every christian reader. 
His defence of that injured and 
distinguished servant of Christ, 
M. Malan, is deserving of our 
warmest admiration, while it in- 
contestibly proves that the treat- 
ment he has experienced at Geneva 
has been no other than “a con- 
stant course of injustice, cruelty, 
and tyranny.” * ' 

Mr. Haldane’s Letter to M. Che- 





* In regard to Henry Drummond, Esq., 
Dr. Smith regrets that he has not infor- 
mation sufficiently precise to permit him 
to say much in answer to the coarse and 
violent attack M. Cheneviére has made 
upon that gentleman. The Doctor’s pre- 
sumptive opinion is however perfectly ac- 
curate ; and in respect to Mr. Drummond, 
whose talents, and large and active be- 
nevolence, must ever command respect, 
M. Cheneviére has displayed a contempt 
and defiance of truth which will seldom 


find a parallel, 


neviere is a more elaborate pro- 
duction, and is intended not so 
much as a vindication of indivi- 
duals as of the great doctrines 
of Christianity, which, under. the 
guidance of his Divine Master, he 
was enabled to teach with such 
extraordinary success at Geneva. 
M. C. accuses Mr. H. of having 
come to Geneva and “ invited to 
his house some students and mini- 
sters”—of having ‘‘ occupied their 
minds with the mysterious points 
of the christian religion”—of hav- 
ing insisted most strongly on the 
contempt with which “ reason, 
proud reason, ought to be re- 
garded”—and of having ‘‘ waged 
war so indiscreetly against good 
works, that they were spoken of 
with disdain in the discourses of his 
adherents, and in the pamphlets 
circulated to perpetuate his influ- 
ence after his departure.” It is 
with these charges—which are in- 
deed the same that have been 
brought against Christianity in 
every age—that Mr. Haldane more 
professedly grapples. 

** T shall ever,” he says in this admi- 
rable letter, ‘‘ have reason to bless the 
Lord that I have, in any degree, contri- 
buted to recall the attention of the in- 
habitants of your city to the Gospel of 
the grace of God, from which they had so 
generally departed. From Geneva that 
Gospel once sounded out to all the sur- 
rounding countries ; and to Geneva, per- 
haps, not one among them all is so deeply 
indebted as the country (Scotland) in 
which I write. This, were it possible, 
would enhance the gratification which I 
feel in having been made instrumental in 
carrying back the light of truth to a place 
where it once shone with so much lustre, 
but in which it had unhappily been extin- 
guished. To use the words of an eloquent 
speaker at one of our public meetings 
here, (the Rev. Dr. Gordon,) in reference 
to Geneva, ‘ We borrowed from them, at 
the Reformation, the torch with which 
we lighted the fire upon our altars; and 
cold, indeed, must be the heart whieh, 
would refuse them a spark to rekindle 
the flame which now burns so dimly upon 
their own,’ "—p, 19, 


The picture which Mr. H. draws 
of the state of religion, and par- 
ticularly of the instruction in the 
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theological academy in Geneva 
at that time, is truly melancholy. 
He says, that if they had been 
only trained in the schools of So- 
crates or of Plato, they could 
scarcely have been more ignorant 
of the doctrines of the Gospel. 
** To the Bible, and its contents, 
their studies had never been di- 
rected.” He next proceeds in a 
simple and unostentatious, yet in- 
teresting, account of the manner 
in which he employed the winters 
of 1816 and 1817, in endeavouring 
to communicate divine knowledge 
to such of the ministers and stu- 
dents at Geneva as were willing 
to come to his house. 


*¢ The two students whom I first con- 
versed with soon brought others; their 
visits became so frequent, that I sug- 

sted the propriety of fixing a certain 

our for them at stated intervals. Three 
evenings of the week were appointed for 
this purpose, and eight of the students 
commenced a regular attendance at these 
times. I took the Epistle to the Romans 
as my subject, and this portion of Scrip- 
ture [ continued to explain to them dur- 
ing the winter. After we had proceeded 
for about a fortnight in this course, I was 
earnestly solicited, in the name of the 
other students, to begin anew, in which 
case I was assured the greater part of the 
theological students would attend. I ac- 
cordingly did so, and their attendance 
through the winter, and till the time of 
their vacation at midsummer, continued 
numerous and regular. The attention 
which these interesting young men very 
soon manifested to the word of God had 
formed no part of their preparation for 
the minis As far as I was en- 
abled, I endeavoured to lay open to them 
the rich stores of religious instruction 
contained in the Epistle to the Romans, 
a portion of the word of God which, on 
the Continent, is very generally considered 
unintelligible. . . . . In discarding the in- 
struction of these reformers, they had 
been led to understand that they were fol- 
lowing the superior iJlumination of the 
present age. I did not attempt, however, 
to make them diseiples of Calvin, or {of 
any other man; to say, I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos; but to bring them to be 
followers of Christ, to sit at the foot of 
his cross, and to learn of Him who spake 
as never man spake. I therefore appealed 
to no authority, either antient or modern, 
but solely ‘to the law and to the testi- 
mony,’ always reminding them, that ‘ if 
they spake not according to this word, it 
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was because there was no light in them.’ 
Isaiah viii, 20.’’—pp. 24, 25. 

Mr. Haldane then goes on to 
trace out the train of reasoning 
which he was enabled to adopt in 
his discourses with these young 
men—and in doing so, he opens 
the most striking and magnificent 
views of the glory of the scheme 
of salvation—and presents it to 
his readers in a manner which is 
powerfully calculated to enlarge 
our conceptions of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God—to abase the 
pride of man, and forcibly to ar- 
rest his attention. We cannot 
afford to quote many passages 
from this interesting pepneene. 
but we transcribe the following : 


*¢ There was nothing brought under the 
consideration of the students which appear- 
ed to contribute so effectually to overthrow 
their false system of religion, founded on 
philosophy and vain deceit, as the sublime 
view of the Majesty of God, which is pre- 
sented in these concluding verses of this first 
part of the epistle.. ‘ Of Him and through 
Him and to Him are all things.’ Here 
God is described as his own last end in 
every thing that he does. Judging of God 
as such an one as themselves, they were 
at first startled at the idea that he must 
love himself supremely, infinitely more 
than the whole universe, and consequently 
must prefer his own glory to every thing 
besides. But when they were reminded 
that God in reality is infinitely more ami- 
able and more valuable than the whole 
creation, and that pw apoaegy if he 
views things as they really are, he must 
regard himself as infinitely worthy of 
being most valued and loved; they saw 
that this truth was incontrovertible. Their 
attention was at the same time turned tonu- 
merous passages of Scripture, which assert 
that the manifestation of the glory of God 
is the great end of all creation ; that he 
has himself chiefly in view in all his works 
and dispensations ; and that this is a pur- 
pose in which he requires that all his intelli- 
gent creatures should acquiesce, and seek 
to promote, as their first and paramount 
duty. P. to this effect, both in the 
Old and New Testament, far exceed in 
number what any one who has not exa- 
mined the subject is at all aware of,”— 
pp. 38, 39. 


Again, after answering the 
charge Mr. C. brings against Mr. 
H., of having taught that reason 
ought to be despised, he turns 
round on his opponent, and thus 
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successfully and forcibly carries 
the war into his own camp. 


*¢ But whatever you may think of my 
trampling proud reason under foot, be as- 
sured I never taught the students any 
thing so contrary to reason, indeed so 
shocking. to it, as to desire them to be- 
lieve in a mere creature as God, 1 did not 
instruct them to honour a mere creature 
even as they honoured the Creator, John v. 
23. I did not say to them, that to a crea- 
ture belongs, and is ascribed in the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, every thing peculiar to Deity ; all 
the names, the attributes, the actions of 
God, as well as all the relations which 
God sustains to his creatures. 1 did not 
teach them, that while Jehovah is repre- 
sented throughout the Scriptures, as his 
own last end and object in every thing, 
that to a mere creature the same glory is 
also ascribed, as the Alpha and the Omega, 
the first and the last, by whom and for 
whom all things were created. I did not 
say to them that they ought to believe, 
that in the beginning a creature was God, 
and was with God, and that all things 
were made by him, and that without him 
was not any thing made that was made, 
and that consequently he made himself. 
But I reminded them that ‘ He that built 
ail things is God.’ I did not teach them 
the violation of the first commandment, 
by representing a mere creature as the 
object of universal worship, equally with 
the Creator, who has declared, ‘I am 
Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory 
will I not give to another,’ Isaiah xlii. 8. 
But Ishowed them that it is because ‘Christ 
is over all, God blessed for ever’—that he 
is the object of the adoration and praise of 
every creature. ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain, to receive power, and riclies, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every crea- 
ture which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, I heard saying, 
Blessing, and honour, aud glory, and 
powef be unto him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever. Rev.v.12. It is written, ‘ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.’ Matt. iv. 10. And 
it is only through the evil suggestion of 
oue, of whose existence you are not aware, 
that man has ever been tempted to wor- 
ship any other. 

**T never taught the students any thing 
so diametrically opposed to the reason and 
the common sense of every reflecting man, 
as that the innumerable myriads of the 
human race are all ‘‘ born pure,” and yet 
that every individual among them, in every 
age of the world, and under all different 
circumstances, without one single excep- 
tion, becomes sinful and impure, as soon 
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as the powers of his mind begin to develop 
themselves, and that in express contradic- 
tion to his nature and original constitu- 
tion. Even the pastors of Geneva, you 
tell us, confess that all men are sinners. 

‘* J did not instruct them to acknowledge 
the Bible to be a revelation from God, 
and at the same time to consider them- 
selves at liberty to sit in judgment on its 
contents. But I showed them the folly, 
the daring impiety of summoning their 
Creator to the bar of their reason, and of 
receiving or rejecting the different parts 
of his word according to its proud de- 
cisions. I taught them that, being con- 
vinced that ‘all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God,’ 2 Tim. iii. 16, they 
ought to search it with diligence, to study 
it with prayer, that God would opea their 
eyes to behold the wondrous things which 
it contains, and to use them as rules of 
obedience, and as motives and encourage- 
ments in the exercise of it; and in things 
evidently mysterious, to bow in humble 
submission to the divine teaching, and to 
receive with adoring faith and love what 
they could not comprehend. In one word, 
I reminded them of the declaration of the 
apostle, which it would be well for you to 
ponder—‘ The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty, through God, 
to the pulling down of strong holds; cast- 
ing down reasonings, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ,’ 2 Cor. 
x. 4,"*—pp. 47—50. 


In the same masterly way Mr. 
Haldane refutes the charge of his 
having waged war with good 
works. He vindicates from this 
antient calumny the doctrine which 
he taught, in a clear and convin- 
cing manner. He shows that “ it 
is the doctrine of divine revelation, 
rather than its precepts, which fur- 
nishes the chief means of advan- 
cing holiness ;” and after referring 
to several of his publications, he 
says, 

‘* I may appeal, in justification of the 
soundness of the instructions I gave the 
ministers and students at Geneva, to the 
happy effects that followed. It pleas- 
ed the Lord, in his infinite goodness, to 
bless his own word to the conversion of a 
goodly number of them, who are now 
preaching the Gospel in different parts of 
the Continent where the French language 
is spoken, - +. I may mention one, as 
his spirit is returned to him who gave it, 
who is now, I trust, before the throne, be- 
holding him, whom having not seen he 
loved ; in whom, although he saw hia 
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not, yet belie he rejoiced with jo 
unspeakable py of glory.”’—p. 70. 4 


He afterwards subjoins a short 
account of the death of M. Charles 
Jules Rieu, Pastor of the Protes- 
tant Church at Fredericia, in 
Denmark. It is singularly inte- 
resting and beautiful, and it exhi- 
bits, as Mr. H. justly remarks, 
*‘an example of the triumph of 
faith, which nothing in modern 
times will be found to exceed.” 

Mr. Haldane next notices the 
effect which was produced in Ge- 
neva by the success with which 
the divine blessing accompanied 
these labours, and gives the fol- 
lowing graphical sketch of the 
effect which was produced by the 
eloquent M. Malan’s first sermon 
after he embraced the truth. 


*« But this doctrine of salvation, pos- 
sessed of such incomparable energy, and 
when carried home to the heart by divine 
influence, accompanied with such signal 
effects; this doctrine, which had for so 
long @ period been unknown in the pulpits 
of Geneva, and which formed such a con- 
trast to what was there held forth in its 
Arian, semi-Arian, Pelagian, Arminian, 
insipid nothingness, could not be borne 
among you. When it unexpectedly burst 
on you in one of your temples, ‘ to the 
amazement of the hearers,’ it was like a 
clap of thunder. I shall pot soon forget 
the astonished, chagrined, irritated, indig- 
nant countenances of some who were pre- 
sent. Many seemed to say as the Athe- 
nians did when Paul preached to them, 
* thou bringest strange things to our ears.’ 
But far were those, who ‘ seemed to be 
pillars,’ from adding, ‘ We would know, 
therefore, what these things mean, and we 
will hear thee again of this matter.’ An 
jnterdict against appearing in the pulpit 
was soon after laid on the preacher, who, 
on account of his perseverance in well 
doing, has been since divested of all his 
offices, and driven as far as the apostate 
church of Geneva has been able to pursue 
him. Its language to him from that day 
to the present has been similar to that di- 
rected to the prophet of old, ‘O, thou 
seer, go flee thee alway into the land of 
Jadah, and there eat bread, and prophésy 
there. But prophesy not again any mote 
at Bethel ; for it is the king’s chapel, and 
it is the king’s court,’ Amos vii. 12.”— 
pp. 83, 84. 


The irritation thus 


peed 
gave occasion to the 


ar-famed 
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articles of the 3d of May, 1817, 

which were brought forward to be 

signed by every minister before he 
should be allowed “to exercise the 
pastoral functions,” and by every 
student before he should be “ set 
apart for the gospel ministry” in 
the Canton of Geneva. We have 
not room to enlarge upon this un- 
holy regulation, to prove the wick- 
edness of which Mr. Haldane de- 
votes a considerable part of the re- 
mainder of his volume, by showing 
that it militates against all the most 
important doctrines of Christianity. 

On the whole, we have derived 
much pleasure and instruction from 
the perusal of this treatise. It is 
the production of one who is ac- 
customed to think deeply and clear- 
ly, and who expresses his thoughts 
with corresponding force and pre- 
cision—of one who is profoundly 
read in the sacred volume of in- 
spiration, and who seems, under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to have found in it an inex- 
haustible mine of heavenly trea- 
sures. We are sure that the at- 
tacks and calumnies of M. Che- 
neviére and his partisans have not 
for one moment disturbed Mr. Hal- 
dane’s serenity of mind, and that 
while he does not cease to give all 
the glory to Him to whom alone 
it is due, he would not exchange 
the feelings of holy joy with which 
he must look back to his labours 
at Geneva, for the possession of 
all the happiness, that the man of 
the world ever thought himself 
about to grasp, on the attainment 
of the loftiest object of his most 
exalted ambition. 

For Missionaries after the Aposto- 
lical School: a series of Orations 
in Four Parts.—1. The Doctrine. 
—2. The iment.—3, The 
Argument.—4. The Duty. B, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, A. i. 
8vo. pp. xxvii. 131. Hamilton 
and Co. Part I. 4s. 

Ir has seldom been our misfortune 

to rise from the perusal of a work, 
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under the influence of more painful 
feelings than those of which we have 
been conscious, while accompany- 
ing Mr. Irving through this first 
portion of his lucubrations. We 
are sincerely anxious to do justice 
to his niotives and intentions. We 
respect him as a man of talent and 
integrity, fitted for rendering ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity 
in his pastoral vocation; and called 
by a singular combination of cir- 
cumstances, to discharge some of 
the duties of that vocation, before 
personages usually inaccessible to 
evangelical instructors. Without 
any disposition to cherish the 
exaggerated and almost fanatical 
admiration, which in some quarters 
is entertained concerning him, and 
by which, we fear, he has been un- 
consciously bewildered ; it is due 
to Mr. Irving to state, that he is 
faithful, fearless, and impressive in 
his ministerial exhortations, and 
most assiduous and exemplary in 
the more private functions of his 
office. But, unhappily, he hath 
wrought himself, by the energy of 
his «* deep meditations,” into some 
strange phantasies, both concern- 
ing himself and ‘ other folk!” 
He seems to regard himself as in- 
vested with a supernatural com- 
mission to an, metropolitan 
station, and to assume the province 
of a dictator on various matters, 
theological and ecclesiastical. On 
every subject which calls forth his 
ireful passions, he points his light- 
ning, and rolls his thunder in such 
a style of supremacy—* shaking 
the isle from its propriety ,” that we 
calm reviewers, 

*¢ Rueful, aghast, cry out on his career 

In the work before us, as in the 
former productions of Mr. Irving, 
there are insulated passages, mark- 
ed by. splendour of conception, 
force of language, and felicity of 
illustration. But, as far as the 
scope and design of his principal 
arguments are concerned, it is 
baseless: in its foundation, sophis- 
tical ‘in the reasonings employed 


had 
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to support it, and mixed up with 
such large portions of rhetorical 
declamation, and insufferable ego- 
tism, that it is difficult to suppress 
the emotions of surprize, regret, 
and indignation, which the perusal 
of the work must excite in every 
reflecting mind. Seldom has there 
been presented to the world a more 
outrageous vituperation of all the 
principles on which the successful 
movements of christian missions 
have been conducted, than in the 
harangues of Mr. Irving. Hehas 
himself represented his opinion, as 
‘* a new doctrine, in opposition 
to the universal practice of the 
churches ;” and when we have ad- 
duced evidence on the subject, 
we feel confident, that but one 
sentiment will pervade the minds 
of our readers, respecting the 
Quixotic empiricism of this ‘ mas- 
ter of orations.” The ‘ occasion” 
of this series of orations is well 
known. At the last anniversary 
of the London Missionary Society, 
Mr. Irving was engaged to deliver 
one of the annual sermons. The 
fame of the preacher produced, as 
was expected, an extraordinary 
degree of excitement; and, as all 
the world knows, most memorable 
was the result! The length of the 
discourse, was its least remarkable 
property. It was especially dis- 
tinguished by.the sophistry of an 
argument, which, if it had been 
duly appreciated by its inventor, 
and all its natural) and obvious 
tendencies had been contemplated, 
ought to have deterred him alto- 
gether from his engagement. It 
became Mr, Irving to have felt this 
conviction, as the result of his own 
hypothesis. As far as any peou- 
liarity attached to his argument, 
it went directly to the impeachment 
and condemnation of all prudential 
arrangements for educating, equip- 
ping, sending out, and supporting 
missionaries. 

Such preparations were con- 
demned, not on the ground of any 
specific mal-administration, or oc~ 
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casional abuse, but in their abstract 
principle, as inconsistent with the 
spirit of a simple and exclusive de- 
pendence on the care of Divine 
Providence, and as implying a 
deficiency of that high-toned and 
apostolic independence of human 
resources, which it was assumed 
ought to characterise missionaries 
in every age. Hence, the most 
simple and economical operations 
of the prudential principle were 
reprobated, in all the forms of an 
obsolete dialect, and an abusive 
rhetoric; and were attributed by 
implication to carnal policy and 
worldly motives. A literal adhe- 
rence to the instruction addressed 
by the Saviour to ‘ the seventy 
disciples” was contended for, as 
required by the ‘“ missionary 
estate ;” and a departure from that 
literal requisition was denounced, 
as the effect of a secular and de- 
generate spirit. 

After such a philippic, it was 
surprising that so much liberality 
was displayed on behalf of a so- 
ciety, the entire machinery of which 
ought to have been broken up, and 
abandoned for ever, if Mr. Irving’s 
declamation had been followed by 
its practical consequences. Com- 
mon sense, however, and good 
feeling, secured an effectual coun- 
teraction to the paradoxes of the 

eacher; for which, neither Mr. 

rving nor his reasonings are en- 
titled to any acknowledgment. 
Asa matter of course, we presume, 
rather than of conviction, the usual 
resolution of thanks was voted by 
the directors ; and when the pub- 
lication of the ‘* Oration” was an- 
nounced, we were glad that an 
opportunity would be afforded for 
a deliberate examination of its 
principles. The time which has 
elapsed since its delivery, induced 
the hope, that by re-consideration, 
the preacher would either modify 
or abandon his opinions. But 
we have been disappointed; and 
here, at length, we have “ the doc- 
trine” on the subject. It will be 
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some time, we imagine, before 
“the experiment” will be made 
on Mr. Irving’s — “« The 
argument” is at a still greater dis- 
tance; and we regret that a ra- 
tional exposition of Christian prin - 
ciples, and a candid application of 
those principles to all the methods 
of practicable exertion, were not 
considered by the preacher, as 
** the duty” he had undertaken to 
discharge, instead of unmeaning 
rhapsody and paradoxical decla- 
mation. 

Of Mr. Irving’s claim, to he 
considered a competent guide on 
these matters, we have a singular 
proof in the “‘ preface” to his Ora- 
tions. 


« This is the age of expediency, both in 
the charch and out of the church; and all 
institutions are modelled upon the princi- 
ples of expediency, and carried into effect 
by the rules of prudence. I remember, in 
this metropolis, to have heard it uttered 
with great applause in a public meeting, 
where the heads and leaders of the religious 
world were present, ‘ If I were asked what 
was the first qualification fer a Missionary, 
I would say, Prudence; and what the se- 
cond ? Prudence; and what the third ? 
still I would answer, Prudence.’ I trem- 
bled while I heard, not with indignation, 
but with horror and apprehension, what 
the end would be of a spirit which I have 
since found to be the presiding genius of 
our activity, the ruler of the ascendant. 
Now, if I read the eleventh chapter of St, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, I find that 
from the time of Abel to the time of 
Christ, it was by fuith that the cloud of 
witnesses witnessed their good confession 
and so mightily prevailed ; which faith is 
there defined the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen; 
whereas prudence or expediency is the sub- 
stance of things present, the evidence of 
things seen. So that faith and prudence 
are opposite poles in the soul, the one at- 
tracting to it all things spiritual and divine, 
the other all things sensval and earthy. 
This expediency hath banished the soul of 
patriotic eloquence from our senate, the 
spirit of high equity from our legislation, 
self-denying wisdom from our philosophy, 
and of our poetry it hath clipt the angel 
wing and forced it to creep along the earth. 
And if we look not to it, it will strangle 
faith and make vuid the reality of the 
things which are not seen, which are the 
only things that are real and cannot be re- 
moved. Money, roney, money, is the 
universal cry. Mammon hath gotten the 
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victory, and may say triumphantly (nay, 
he may keep silence and the servants of 
Christ will say it for him), ‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing.’ ”--pp. xiv—xvi. 


Having started the topic of ex- 
pediency, he proceeds to an irrele- 
vant flourishing about ‘ poetry,” 
and “ politics, and economics, and 
chrestomathics, and such other 
thistle-like productions ;” and then 
turning round to the same topic, 
he thus exclaimeth— 


*¢ Truth will not retaliate upon prudence 
the evil aim which she hath bent against 
her and all her daughters: but, upon the 
other hand, will bestow even upon pru- 
dence a heavenly form. For faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, and there- 
fore is ever looking onward ; it is the evi- 
Gence of things unseen, and is therefore 
ever looking beyond the present. Futurity 
is its dwelling-place. And, therefore, as 
if grows in the soul, it makes it full of 
forecast and consideration. And forecast 
and consideration being in the soul, it 
must be prudent, provident and prudent, 
with a true wisdom, which, making its 
calculations for eternity, applies them also 
to time. Hence it is written, that godli- 
ness hath the promise of the life that now 
is, as well as of the life that is to come. 
Hence, also, the moment you make a poor 
man religious, you make him sober and 
economical and prudent. Hence, also, 
the most faithful and religious nation upon 
the earth, is also the most prudent and 
prosperous on the earth. So that pru- 
dence, in the end, will grow upon that same 
stem whereon grow poetry, sentiment, 
honour, patriotism, virtue, and every other 
form of invisible truth—upon the stem of 
that tree whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.”-—pp. xvii, xviii. 


We pass by the characteristic 
eulogium on the well known car- 
dinal virtue of his countrymen, and 
ask, on what grounds Mr. Irving 
was led to the forced and unwar- 
rantable construction of this same 
«« prudence,” when he heard it ex- 
tolled in a public meeting, as an 
essential and indispensable quali- 
fication for a missionary? Could 
he believe, that the respected and 
highly esteemed individual who 
made the statement, that excited 
so much “ horror” in his sensitive 
mind, meant by prudence, either 
the cunning of a low and secular 
spirit, or the political expediency 
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of an intriguing and ambitious 
spirit? It is obvious, in spite of 
all the misrepresentations of Mr. 
Irving, that by ‘ prudence” was 
intended—not jesuitical manceuy- 
ring, but an enlightened and judi- 
cious adaptation of Christian prin- 
= to all the circumstances in 
whicha missionary might be placed 
—a conformity to the apostolic 
precedent, of ‘* becoming all things 
to all men, if, by any means, some 
might be saved.” The Caledonian 
orator might have felt a similar 
‘‘ horror and apprehension,” on 
reading the apostle’s exposition 
of his prudential principles: and 
have condemned a still higher 
authority that enjoins christian mi- 
nisters to be “* wise as serpents,” 
and to ‘* beware of men!” 

Still more unjustifiable is the 
insinuation, that by prudence, was 
meanta selfish regard to pecuniary 
consideration! Let Mr. I. calmly 
reflect on the censorious animad- 
version he has thrown on the ad- 
vocates of the missionary cause, 
by representing them as the vota- 
ries of “‘ mammon,” and his almost 
impious appropriation of the sacred 
phraseology of our Lord, to the 
spirit of dependence on ‘‘ money,” 
and he will find ample materials 
for self-reproach and condemna- 
tion! It was not necessary for a 
christian preacher to ‘‘ join issue” 
with the avaricious and the profli- 
gate, the blasphemer and the infidel 
in the imputation of base and inte- 
rested motives to the friends and 
supporters of the missionary cause. 
The professors of religion are not 
yet too liberal in their pecuniary 
distributions, to require this un- 
warrantable reflection, in order to 
restrain their generosity. The 
treasury of christian missions is not 
yet so overflowing, as to need an 
interdict on future contributions. 
As yet, nothing approaching to 
adequate exertion has been made, 
either in the amount given, or the 
numbers who have come forward 
as candidates for the work of evan- 
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gelization; and, therefore, if the 
cinculating: medium, which is as 
essential to the provision and 
temporal support of missionaries 
abroad, as of pastors at home, be 
withdrawn—if the missionaries 
sent forth cannot live ‘on angels’ 
food,” but must have the ordinary 
means. of subsistence within their 
reach—if, they are to ‘‘ go forth, 
taking, nothing of the Gentiles”— 
and: if. the number must be im- 
mensely augmented, in order to 
meet the spiritual exigencies of the 
heathen world—then we assert 
confidently—‘‘ more. money” must 
be. given, more sacrifices at honie 
must be made, and christian 
churches: of every order must ex- 
liibit, on a far: more extended scale 
than they have ever yet exhibited, 
‘¢ the riches of their liberality.” 

Nor do we assert’ this under any 
diminished impression, as to the 
necessity of an infinitely, higher 
order. of agency for the. purposes 
of eventual success. There must 
he the energy: of faith, and the fer- 
vour and constancy of prayer, and 
the spirit of an entire and’ simple 
dependence on the promised in- 
fluenees of Him, “ without whom 
we can do nothing ;” but let these 
principles operate, and these affec- 
tion be excited, and the evidence 
of their genuineness and sincerity 
will appear in a:proportionate and 
cotresponding generosity. The 
treasury: of christian benevolence 
will be more amply replenished, 
and. increasing facilities. will be 
secured for the support of mis- 
sionary operations. 

We have been. the more explicit 
on this.subject, because it is pre- 
cisely the point affected by the 

actica}, bearing of Mr: Irving’s 

pothesis. The ‘ seventy disci- 

” were forbidden to ‘* provide 
serip or purse,” This, and all the 
other instructions. adapted, to the 
Cjreumstances.and temporary mis- 
sion of the. seventy, he considers 
as applicable to the apostolic mis- 
sion; and he contends. for the 
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‘* perpetuity of this constitution ;” 
asserting, that ‘* the character of 
the missionary, the nature of his 
qualifications, and the methods 
of his proceedings are to be taken 
with the same exactness with which 
we take the character of a pastor, 
and the nature of his duties, the 
character of a private christian, 
and the nature of his duties from 
the other constitutions of the Lord 
and his apostles.” (p. xiv.) That 
our readers may be put in posses- 
sion of Mr. Irving’s “‘ exactness” 
in the application of his princi- 
ples, we shall lay before them 
several extracts illustrative of his 
**new doctrine, in opposition to 
the universal practice of the 
churches.” 

Adverting to the apostles, he 
says— 


*< If money and provisions, if goods and 
possessions had been necessary, why. were 
they not bestowed at this time, when Hea- 
ven furnished out its ministers to all na- 
tions? But that needed not to be bestow- 
ed from Heaven, which was soon forth- 
coming in all abundance. For in these 
times, as soon as the Spirit took hold of 
the converts, he made them indifferent to 
all outward distinctions and emoluments 
wherein they formerly prided themselves. 
And not only the missionaries, but even 
the converts of the missionaries, becoming 
careless of purse and scrip, and possessions, 
forgot the distinctions of thine and mine, 
and parted their all to such as bad need. 
Now the Apostles, when plenty of every 
thing came flowing into their power, kept 
free from the worldly incumbrance, and 
continued breaking bread from house to 
house, and did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart. And when 
they went forth to the temple, so true 
kept they by Christ’s first instructions, 
that they said unto a man who sought an 
alms, ‘‘ Silver and gold have we none,” 
And when the converts. brought their all 
and poured it at their feet, not only would 
they not own any-of it, but they would 
not for the sake of holy Charity and sacred 
Justice, be diverted by its distribution, 
from the higher and better calling, of giv- 
ing themselves wholly to the ministry of 
the word and to prayer, And they conti- 
nued as they began; for throughout the 
whole book of the Acts there-is not one 
word from which it can be. gathered that 
in journeying from town to town, and 
from region to region, they had any con- 
venience of travel, abode in-any houses of 
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public entertainment, possessed any pro-~ 
perty which they could call their own, or 
in any way deviated from the spirit, or 
from the very letter, of our Lord’s in- 
structions. While they abode in a piace, 
they continued, according to the command- 
ineat of the Lord, ‘in the house of one man, 
whom, when writing letters from the place, 
they call their host. When Paul went up 
to Jerusalem, he eommunicated that Gos- 
pel which he preached among the Gentiles 
to them only which were of reputation, 
using the privilege of inquiring after the 
most Worthy. When the Jews of any 
town would no longer hear him, he con- 
demned them, and turned unto the Gen- 
tiles; and when with one accord both 
Jews and Gentiles rose up against him, he 
shook off the dust of his feet against that 
city, and proceeded on his course. In 
short, I find not one of the instructions 
which they did not literally carry into ef- 
fect. They had no wages ; they depended 
upon no remittances : they lived ell along 
and altogether upon the brethren.”— 
pp. 58, 59. 

After describing the conduct of 
the Apostle Paul, in ‘ working 
with his hands”—-he thus animad- 
verts on modern missionaries. 

“‘ Truly, we moderns have taken the 
very means to create that stumbling-block 
which Paul found in his way at Corinth, 
by so constituting the Missionary office, 
as that the men of this world might have 
in their mouth the very words of which 
Paul reproved the Corinthians, and to dis- 
prove which he needed to adopt this vo- 
luntary act of self-humiliation. To cure 
this, our shallow prudence, if we would 
use the lesson given by this leader of the 
Missionary army, we would do weil. for as 
many years as we have fed and hired men, 
to require that they should go, as Paul 
did, into the other extreme of not even 
eating and drinking at any one’s expense, 
but that they should support themselves 
by the labour of tifeir hands, and glory 
thereby over the false prejudice with which 
the cause, by our mismanagement, hath 
come to be circumvented. This is the 
proper use of the Apostle’s deviation.” — 
pp. 64, 65. 

Again,— 

‘*¢ Christ wished none but spiritual men 
to take this office upon themselves ; and of 
the spiritual men in the church, he wished 
those who were strongest in faith, and 
those alone, to venture forth. Therefore, 
he set the mark to the most unearthly 
standard, and appointed that there should 
be no purse, that is no pecuniary emolu- 
ment; no scrip, that is no possessions; no 
change of raiment, that is no pleasures or 
accommodations of the body; no staff, 
that is no ease or pleasure of travel; no 
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salutations by the way, that is no-ends of 
natural or social affection.’’—p. 93. 

‘« Even supposing the present Mission- 
aries had more divinity of nature than the 
apostles, and that they could possess purse, 
gcrip, and all other accommodations, 
without being thereby unspiritualized, how 
shall they hinder the evil mterpretation of 
the heathens, who see them ‘hired,, paid, 
accommodated, befriended, and in all out- 
ward things better conditioned than them- 
selves? They speak to us of faith, let 
them show us their own. They speak to 
us of the providence of God, but they ven- 
tured not hither without every security. 
They tell us of Christ’s disinterestedness 
to us, but what lessons give they us of the 
same? And so forth through every par- 
ticular of their condition, by which Christ 
intended that they should evidence the 
doctrine which they taught. I cannot 
understand, therefore, in any way, how 
the condition of the Missionary work 
should be changed, when the work itself 
remaineth the same ; or how the instruc- 
tion which Christ gave for the propagation 
of his kingdom should now be null aud 
void, when it is same kingdom that is to 
be propagated, and the difficulties and im- 
pediments are still the same, over the 
head of which its propagation is to be ef- 
fected.” —pp. 105, 106. 

We have been thus particular in 
our citations, that the precise cha- 
racter and complexion of the novel 
hypothesis may be distinctly ascer- 
tained. Other passages marked by 
a contemptuous defiance of oppo- 
site opinions, and the most over- 
weening self-complacency might 
have been adduced, as ven 
illustrations of the temper an 
mood of this admirer of missionary 
chivalry. One especially we can- 
not forbear presenting to our read- 
ers, as our closing extract, after 
which we shall state, with all due 
gravity, our convictions on the 
subject of Mr. Irving’s specula- 
tions. 

** Therefore I say, let this type of the 
Missionary stand, that he is a man with- 
out a purse, without a scrip, without a 
change of raiment, without a staff, with- 
out the care of making friends, or keeping 
friends, without the hope or desire of 
worldly good, without the apprehension of 
worldly loss, without the cate of life, 
without the fear of death ; of‘no rank, of 
no areetys of no condition ; a man of one 
thought, the Gospel of Christ; a man of 
one purpose, the glory of God; a fool, 
and content to be reckoned a fool, for 











Christ; a madman, and content to be 
reckoned a madman, for Christ. Let him 
be enthusiast, fanatic, babbler, or any 
other outlandish non-descript the world 
may choose to denominate him. But still 
let him be a non-descript, a man that cane 
not be classed under any of their catego- 
ries, or defined by any of their convenient 
and conventional names. When they can 
call him pensioner, trader, householder, citi- 
zen; man of substance, man of the world, 
man of science, man of learning, or even 
man of common sense, it is all over with 
his missionary character. He may inno- 
cently have some of these forms of cha- 
racter, some of them he cannot innocently 
have ; but they will be far subordinate, 
deep in the shade, covered and extinguish- 
ed to the world’s incurious gaze, by the 
strange incoherent and unaccountable cha- 
racter, to which he surrendereth himself 
mainly. The world knoweth the Mission- 
ary not, because it knew Messiah not. 
The nature of his life is hid with Christ in 
God ; he is not a man, but the spirit of a 
map, he is a spirit that hath divested itself 
of all earthiness, save the continent body, 
which it. keepeth down and useth as its ta- 
bernacle, and its vehicle, and its mecha- 
nical tool for speech and for action,’’-- 
pp. 108, 109. 


The remark obviously suggest- 
ing itself on the perusal of Mr, 
Irving’s reasonings is, that they 
proceed on a principle which con- 
Sounds local and temporary arrange- 
ments with anent obligations. 
His argument extends all the in- 
structions given to the seventy 
disciples, to the future and more 
important mission of the apostles ; 
and what was peculiar to the apos- 
tolic mission, is applied to mis- 
sionaries in all succeeding ages. 
The mission of the, seventy was 
evidently specific and limited. Its 
object was the announcement of 
the spprosching reign of the Mes- 
siah. The disciples were forbidden 
to go beyond the precincts of Ju- 
dza, and were not even to “* enter 
the villages of the Samaritans.” 
The reasons of this limitation may 
be found in the prejudices of the 
Jews themselves, and especially 
in the predictions which stated, 
that “‘ out of Zion was to go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem.” Hence, “ to 
the Jew first,” the proclamation of 
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the coming kingdom was to be 
made: and on a similar principle, 
‘the good tidings of the reign,” 
when it had actually commenced, 
were afterwards proclaimed in the 
same order, though the restrictive 
clause no longer existed. The 
seventy disciples had not only a 
specific and temporary object, but 
they were sent amongst their 
countrymen, whose language they 
knew, with whose customs and 
manners they were acquainted, to 
whose habitations they would 
easily gain access, and to whom 
their miraculous powers weuld be, 
in numerous cases, a sufficient in- 
troduction, and the exercise of 
those powers an ample compen- 
sation for the entertainment they 
received. In every part of the 
small province which they occu- 
ied, there were individuals and 
amilies ‘‘ waiting for the conso- 
lation of Israel,” and therefore pre- 
ared to receive them favourably. 
Mr. Irving interprets ‘‘ the Son of 
Peace” to be the Redeemer him- 
self, and frequently alludes to this 
assumption in subsequent parts of 
his oration! As far as we are 
acquainted with ancient and mo- 
dern expositors, we must confess 
that none before Mr. I. ever ad- 
vanced such a strange and un- 
natural conception. The phrase 
is evidently a Hebraism, descrip- 
tive of a pacific and benevolent 
spirit ; and it cannot, without the 
most forced construction, be other- 
wise applied. oy | such ‘* sons 
of peace,” it may be presumed, 
would open their houses to the 
first disciples; and the “‘ joy” with 
which the seventy returned, when 
they had accomplished their mis- 
sion, arising particularly from their 
triumphant power over demons, is 
a proof that their success had 
equalled their expectations. (Luke 
x.17—20.) They were forbidden 
on this short journey to encumber 
themselves by troublesome and 
expensive preparations. Their mi- 
raculous gifts secured their recep- 
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tion, and the interposition of divine 
Providence was specially exer- 
cised on their behalf. The recol- 
lections of this memorable journey 
would afterwards console them 
when in far different circumstances, 
and furnish powerful inducements 
to a cheerful and habitual reliance 
on the presence and grace of their 

rd. 

Now the questions arising out 
of Mr. Irving’s hypothesis are— 


Whether these prohibitions, re-. 


specting purse and scrip, &c. were 
intended by our Lord to apply 
absolutely aud without qualitica- 
tion to the apostolic mission ?— 
and if it were admitted that they 
did thus apply, whether it was 
the intention of the Great Head 
of the Church that the application 
should on these unmodified prin- 
ciples, be perpetual and univer- 
sal? We apprehend the negative, 
on both these points, may be de- 
cisively proved. 

In the first place, there is no 
proof that the first missions to the 
Gentiles were in literal accordance 
with these primary instructions. 
The apostles, for some time after 
the ascension of their Lord, re- 
mained in Jerusalem. The per- 
secution that succeeded the death 
of Stephen caused many of the 
converts to be “‘ scattered abroad,” 
and by this dispersion, the truth of 
the Gospel was more extensively 
circulated “ throughout the regions 
of Judwa and Samaria.” The first 
recorded account of an apostolic 
mission to the heathen is that of 
Peter to Cwsarea ; but what were 
its circumstances ?— Peter and 
Cornelius were under the influence 
of a supernatural dictation. The 
vision of Peter was intended to 
justify his reception of the Gen- 
tiles to the privileges of the Chris- 
tian Church ; and the arrangements 
made by Cornelius, and the de- 
putation sent by him to Joppa, 
were at once satisfactory confir- 
mations of his impressions. Peter, 
accompanied by ‘‘ certain bre- 
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thren,” went to Czsarea, found 
a number of persons assembled 
together at the house of Cornelius, 
opened his apostolic mission, pro- 
claimed to them the message of 
mercy, and received them by bap- 
tism into the fellowship of the 
Church of Christ.. Now, in the 
whole of this transaction, what is 
there resembling the peculiar mis- 
sion of the seventy disciples? Can 
we suppose that Peter and the 
‘* six brethren from Joppa,” (Acts 
xi, 12.) together with the three 
sent by Cornelius, travelled to 
Cesarea, without any preparation 
or provision,—or that they under- 
stood the instructions given to the 
seventy, prohibited the use of 
‘¢ shoes and staves,”—or rendered 
it improper to have either ‘ gold, 
silver, or brass, in their purses,” 
for the supply of their neces- 
sities on the way? About the 
time of those transactions the mi- 
raculous conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus took place, by which, in 
a pre-eminent sense, “an am- 
bassador to the Gentiles” was pro- 
vided. Now it must be confessed 
that this missionary was, to use 
Mr. Irving’s description of what 
he affirms all missionaries ought 
to be, ‘ three times super-human ;” 
though, to infer an ordinary mode 
of procedure, from his extraor- 
dinary line of operations, would 
be the height of onan and ex- 
travagance. Yet even this truly 
** super-human” missionary did not 
act on the principles assumed by 
Mr. I., as the exclusive interpre- 
tation of the Saviour’s instructions, 
He accepted the provision of the 
churches, that he might preach 
the gospel freely, where Christ had 
not been <4 Whether the re. 
mittances were regular or occa- 
sional, expected or unexpected, 
has nothing to do with the prin- 
ciple of accepting such provision, 
It was provision ; it was not merely 
a temporary supply that met the 
passing exigency, but such as au+ 
thorised him to say, on some occas 
2E 
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sions, “ I am full—I have all 
things, and abound.” He was in 
the habit of thus receiving from the 
churches the means of subsistence; 
for in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians he refers to his accepting 
support from “ other churches” 
as his ordinary practice; though 
in peculiar circumstances he had 
chosen to waive the exercise of his 
right, and had recourse to manual 
labour for the supply of his wants. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we 
have accounts of the bret intro- 
duction of the gospel into several 
places, all of which, however, were 
civilized communities, and many 
of them possessing a considerable 
Jewish population, thus affording 
numerous facilities for missionary 
operations. Yet in these circum- 
stances we find nothing to remind 
us of the peculiar prohibitions en- 
joined on the seventy disciples. 
One instance particularly demands 
notice. While the apostle was at 
Berea, he contemplated a mission 
to Athens. The place was invested 
with peculiar attractions. It was 
the seat of literature and _philo- 
sophy, and the establishment of 
Christianity in such a station was 
therefore in the highest degree de- 
sirable. How then was the mis- 
sion conducted? Di: the apostle 
refuse to avail himself of the help 
which his fellowChristians were dis- 
posed to afford? From the inspired 
record we find that he was con- 
ducted by the brethren to Athens; 
while he “‘ waited” there, he must 
have been supported by what these 
brethren had provided, for there 
were as yet no converts to minister 
to his necessities; and during the 
remaining period of his stay at 
Athens, he must have been de- 
pendant on their christian libe- 
rality. 

But the most decisive testimony 
to the general usage of the first 
missionaries is to be found in the 
Epistle of John to Gaius; and it 
is the more worthy of notice, as it 
refers to a period when it is pro- 
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[A prif, 
bable the venerable writer was 
the only surviving apostle; and 
when an ordinary and less ele- 
vated class of instructors may be 
considered as described in the pas- 
sage. Adressing Gaius, the a 
tle adverts to his eminent liberality, 
and says of the strangers whom he 
supported and relieved, “‘ The 

have borne witness of thy charity 
before the church; whom if thou 
bring forward on their journey 
after a godly sort, thou shalt do 
well; because that for his name's 
sake they went forth, taking nothing 
of the Gentiles. We therefore ought 
to receive such, that we might be 
fellow helpers to the truth.” From 
this passage it is evident, that 
these “ strangers” were members 
of christian churches, on their way 
to scenes of missionary labour. 
They were about to make known 
*‘ the name of Christ,” where, be- 
fore their arrival, the gospel had 
not been introduced. It was one 
of the laws of apostolic and mis- 
sionary labour, to ‘‘ take nothing 
from the Gentiles” or heathen, 
till converts had been made, and 
churches had been formed. Those 
who were already converts, both 
in their personal capacity and their 
asosciated character, were under 
solemn obligations to assist in the 
work of evangelization. ‘This as- 
sistance they rendered by all the 
practicable modes then within their 
power; and as the state of society 
at that period rendered a special 
attention to the rites of hospitality 
necessary, the primitive Christians 
were enjoined to show that atten- 
tion. What one individual Chris- 
tian could then do, would, by 
parity of reasoning, be the duty 
of other Christians, They might, 
therefore, on the sathe principle, 
have established a voluntary and 
organized plan of co-operation, if 
the circumstances of that era had 
rendered it expedient; and we see 
nothing in these simple facts, but 
a warrant for similar co-operation 
in the present day. What then 
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are modern ‘‘ Missionary societies,” 
but the voluntary combinations of 
Christian ministers and-churches, 
to promote and facilitate mis- 
sionary operations— to be “ fellow 
helpers, ovvepyot, workers together, 
for the truth ?” 

Let it be particularly remarked, 
that—to “take nothing from the 
heathen” was an established maxim 
in the primitive church. Yet, what 
is equivalent to this forbidden me- 
thod is the only one which accords 
with the chimerical proposal of 
Mr. Irving! There are only three 
ways by which, either in ancient 
or modern times, niissionaries could 
be supported. It must be either 
by the churches from which they 
are sent, or by the people to whom 
ihey go, or by their own resources, 
obtained from independent pro- 
perty or manual labour. If they 
have property of their own, they 
are then effectually ‘ provided 
with scrip and purse ;” but this, 
according to ‘‘the new doctrine,” 
would be a “ prohibited condition.” 
To “work with their own hands,” 
even Mr. I. would not represent as 
an indispensable obligation. How 
then, but by the liberality of chris- 
tian churches, can missionaries 
be supported? If thus supported, 
some system of correspondence and 
‘‘remittance” must be adopted. In 
other words, they must be provided 
for; and because provision is thus 
made, Mr. I., in the wantonness 
of pulpit liberty, calls them “ hired 
men — paid men — accommodated — 
and well conditioned” — their work 
as a “carpet warfare”—and their re- 
sources ‘‘ fat and convenient things,” 
&c.!! Mr. Irving ought to “ blush 
and hang his head,” after such 
insulting declamation. Well he 
knows, or ought to know, that li- 
mited, after ail, are the helps af- 
forded to missionaries; that most 
economical are the arrangements 
of Missionary directors; that in 
innumerable cases, extra grants are 
necessary to meet unforeseen con- 


tingencies ; that the widows and 
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orphans of departed missionaries 
are dependent on the future bounty 
of the churches at home; and that 
no instance of adequate provision, 
derived from missionary labours 
has ever yet been found amongst 
this calumniated order of holy and 
successful men. 

But in the next place, if it were 
proved, that in all the instances of 
primitive evangelization, the work 
had been left entirely to individual 
determination, wrought up to the 
highest possible assurance of even- 
tual success; that in such cases 
there had been no provision, or 
attempt at provision, either by 
the devoted labourer himself, or 
by othérs on his behalf; that 
in the full confidence of faith 
he had gone forth, in literal ac- 
cordance, with the instructions to 
the seventy ; and thatall the apos- 
tles had acted on this unmodified 
principle ;—supposing all this, it 
would still be no adequate pre- 
cedent in this age of the world. 
The reasons are numerous and ob- 
vious. ‘The commission to the 
apostles in these respects, was pe- 
culiar and extraordinary. They 
were roeameeegy | qualified, and 
supernaturally directed. They 
needed not the process of edu- 
cation, or the guidance of ex- 
perience. They could speak in 
every language in which it was 
necessary for them to speak at all, 
They required no premeditation ia 
the most arduous circumstances ; 
and the powers they exerted were 
at once their vouchers and their 
credentials. The fact of their suc- 
cess was itself intended to furnish 
one of the most decisive attesta- 
tions to the truth of the christian 
doctrine ; and therefore, to reason 
from any peculiar circumstances 
attending that success, to the dis- 
paragement of those prudential 
methods which common sense, un- 
der the guidance of enlightened 
principle, naturally suggests, is 
nothing less than sheer fanaticism! 
As well might Mr. Irving’s reason- 
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ings be applied to the ministerial 
order at home, as the missionary 
character abroad. There is surel 
& less formidable trial of faith an 
confidence in Great Britain than in 
Africa or Hindoostan! Why then 
should Mr. Irving require those 
securities for his support in Eng- 
land, which he would refuse to the 
humble, patient, and self-denying 
men, who venture to “ go forth 
amongst the heathen?” Why, to 
use his own language, does HE 
not “ burn his ship, and cast away 
his scabbard, and trust in the 
goodness of his cause, his Leader’s 
good conduct, sufficient wisdom, 
and all conquering power!” Mr. 
Irving’s soul is too “ full of fore- 
cast and consideration” to do this! 
He knows, as one of the ‘* most 
faithful and religious nation upon 
the earth,” that he must be “ pru- 
dent” in order to be “ prosper- 
ous !” 

We trust enough has been said 
to evince the sophistry and ex- 
travagance of this ‘‘ new doctrine.” 
The error pervading the entire 
argument consists in confoundin 
what was local, temporary, aad 
miraculous, with obligations which 
are permanent, and principles 
which are universal. As well 
might the Israelites have niade no 
provision for their food, and re- 
nounced the business of ‘‘ sandal- 
making,” after they were settled 
in Canaan, because manna and 
| ore descended on them in the 

esart, and their shoes ‘‘ waxed 
not old!” With as great pro- 
prety might we reason against a 
iberal education for the ministry, 
because the first preachers of the 
gospel were tishermen and tax- 
gatherers! If missionaries are to 
“go far hence to the heathen,” 
they must do all in their power to 
learn their language, and become 
acquainted with their customs. 
They must have the means of being 
conveyed to the places of their 
destination. They must not be 
left fo perish on a foreign shore ; 


[Aprif, 
and therefore arrangements for 
their instruction and support must 
he made.— But what saith Mr. 
Irving? After describing, in his 
own rhetorical style, the excitement 
of the missionary fervour in those 
of the ‘‘ three-times super-human 
order,” he says, ‘ then have they 
no rest—but hasten over land and 
over sea, over rocks and trackless 
desarts ; they cry aloud and spare 
not, and will not be hindered— 
they speak, they pray, they testify, 
they confess, they beseech, they 
warn, and at length they bless the 
people!” (p. 121.) Now we ask 
this man of ** forecast and conside- 
ration,” how all this, or any part of 
it, is to be accomplished without 
that very system of extensive pre- 
parations and provisions, which it 
is the object of his paradoxes te 
decry and condemn ? 

Those who dislike every argu- 
ment which is ad crumenam, or, in 
other words, wish to keep their 
money in their pockets, when the 
cause of missions is pleaded, will 
thank Mr. Irving for his orations. 
The fanatical Antinomian will con- 
clude, that when God intends to 
save the heathen he will raise up 
some ‘‘ super-human” being for the 
purpose, and then he will not re- 
quire support! The cold-hearted 
professor, who wishes to be ex- 
cused from the work of bene- 
ficence, will conclude, that more 
money is already given than the 
missionaries are entitled to. And 
the sceptical opponent of Chris- 
tianity will decry the whole system 
as the offspring of folly, and the 
fabric of imposture! Let Mr. 
Irving descend from his lofty 
imaginings and vain speculations. 
Let him nof try to effect a divorce 
between the principles of Chris- 
tianity and the dictates of sound 
judgment. Let him remember that 
the age of miracles is gone by; 
and that the puTy of evangeli- 
zation is not restricted to indi- 
viduals under some extraordinary 
afflatus, but made a perpetual ob- 
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ligation, to be discharged by the 
exercise of ordinary ——- in 
the spirit of humble dependance 
on divine aid. Let him recollect 
that such an arrangement is illus- 
trative of the divine wisdem, and 
analogous to the general dispen- 
sations of the divine government. 
Above all, let him renounce the 
fond conceit that any special 
revelation has been vouchsafed 
to him on the subject, conde- 
scend to regard the dictates of 
experience, and learn from those 
who have both thought and acted 
for the advancement of that king- 
dom which is ‘ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
it is not to men of stoical insensi- 
bility, or romantic abstraction, or 
uncalculating enthusiasm, that we 
must look for rational and _ per- 
severing efforts in this hallowed 
cause, however severe may be 
their apathy, elevated their inde- 


pendence, or. impassioned their 
zeal. We need men of sober 
minds and sincere intentions, whose 
discretion will be equal to their 
fervour, and who are not above 
being either taught, or in a subor- 
dinate sense, commissioned, by 
their fellow mortals. Far be it 
from us, to undervalue the splen- 
dour of talent or the ardour of 
devotion; but we think in this 
case that “the faith which over- 
cometh the world” is most fre- 
quently associated with a humble 
spirit—that good sense is, in value 
and efficiency, next to unfeigned 
piety—and that the beau ideal of 
Mr. Irving is a kind of Missionary 
Diogenes, tormed in his ungoverned 
imagination, without the sympa- 
thies of humanity, and above the 
necessities of ordinary beings :— 
whose exhibition will confer no 
honour on the inventor, and no 
benefit on the world. 
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For the sake of variety, we shall 
devote the whole of this article 
for the present month, to extracts 
from various publications, contain- 
ing the most recent information 
respecting various interesting oc- 
rences, 
SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 
The Synod of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia held its sessions the present year at 
Augusta, from the 18th to the 22d ult. 
From the report of the Synod on the state 
of religion within their bounds, we learn 
that ‘‘ although no special or extensive 
revival has blessed and refreshed any of 
the churches, yet in several portions of the 
church, there appears to be such an in- 
crease in the numbers, and such a serious- 
ness and solemnity in the aspect and de- 
portment of those who attend on the stated 
and occasional means of grace ; so much 
more regularity and constancy in this at- 
tendance ; and such a solicitude to hear 
the preached word, as have in many in- 
stances been recognized as favourable indi- 
cations, that God may be about ‘to revive 
his work in the midst of the years.’ The 
particular places in which these auspicious 


appearances have existed Jatterly in a de- 
gree beyond what has been witnessed in 
former years, are, Charleston, Bethel, 
Morgan county, Mackintosh, Lexington, 
Eatonton, Mount Zion, Willington, Hope- 
well, S. C. and Pendleton.” ; 

After alluding to the prosperity of the 
Bible Societies, Education Societies, So- 
ciety for Colonizing and Christianizi 
the Jews, Missionary Societies, Sabbath 
Schools, Bible Classes, and other benevo- 
lent institutions within their bounds, the 
Synod take the following notice of the new 
Theological Seminary, proposed by the 
Presbytery of South Carolina. 

No object of deeper interest nor of more 
cheering aspect to the church of Christ 
has been presented to the consideration 
of the Synod during the present sessions, 
than the project, originated by ‘‘ the Pres- 
bytery of South Carolina” for the establish- 
ment of a Literary and Theological Semi- 
nary within our bounds. These institu- 
tions have been loudly called for in our 
country, and the current of public opinion 
has run so strongly in their favour, that 
one after another has come into existence 
with a rapidity that is both pleasing and 
astonishing. The Seminary of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, located at Princeton, N. J. 
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has now arrived at such astate of maturity, 
that its establishment may be regarded as 
considerably complete and as permanent. 
Since it originated, otker institutions of a 
similar kind have been set on foot, and 
are in a state of encouraging and promis- 
ing progress. Since the last sessions of 
the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 
the Presbytery of South Carolina, one of 
the component parts of this body, entered 
on a similar enterprize: and have taken 
preparatory steps towards the erection of 
a similar institution within our bounds, 
They have made a transfer of their plans 
and operations, so far as they have ad- 
vanced to the Synod, who have deemed it 
proper to accept the offer, and to further 
this important object by their countenance, 
patronage, and prayers. ‘The distance of 
the General Assembly’s Seminary from our 
region ; the difference of habits and feel- 
ings on many subjects from those formed 
and entertained among ourselves ; and 
other circumstances that need not now be 
particularly detailed, appear to the Synod, 
fully to justify aud in sume degree to re- 
quire, that a steady and vigoroas effort 
should be made towards an establishment 
of this kind within our bounds. Under 
this impression and belief, the Synod have 
entered cordially and unanimously into the 
plan commenced by the South Carolina 
Presbytery ; and regarding it of vital im- 
portance to the southern church, entertain 
a flattering hope, that equal countenance 
will be given to this design by their 
churches; and that in due time a respec- 
table institution will be found among our- 
selves, for furnishing our churches with 
well qualified ‘‘ stewards of the mysteries 
of the Gospel,” whose incipient and con- 
summated course of preparation for the 
evangelical ‘ministry will be made on the 
spot which gave them birth. ‘They have 
every confidence that this new institution 
will receive all the attention and patronage 
which it merits, and which can be af- 
forded to it, consistently with other im- 
portant objects which our churches are 
now engaged in promoting. 





TRACT SOCIETIES. 
The following facts are the results re- 
ported in May last, and are collected from 
the “* Proceedings of the first ten years of 
the American Tract Society,’’ just pub- 


lished, 

.,.. Insti- No. in 
Rel. Tract Societies. ion inten, 
N. York Episcopal 1810 
New-York 1812 192* 1,561,744 
Evangelical(Boston)1813_ 31 466,000 
American 1814 169 4,217,000 


Whole 
issued. 





* These 192 Tracts, of which 28 were 
cut of print in May last, comprise 1800 
pages; the 119 issued by the American 
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-.. Insti- No. in Whole 
Rel. Tract Societies. cu1eg series, isued. 
Philadelphia* 1815 521,300,000 
Baltimore 1816 62 330,413 
Hartford 1816 57 376,237 
New-Y. Methodist 12817 43 200,000 
BaltimoreFem.Epis.1817 44 200,000 


Bapt.G. Wash. city} 1824 
N.Y. State, Albanyt 1424 

Since May, the operations of the Ame- 
rican and the New-York Religious ‘Tract 
Societies, have been essentially increased. 
The American Tract Society has published 
since May 1, nearly 700,000 Tracts ; mak- 
ing the whole number published, about 
4,900,000. Tue New-York Society has 
published in the same period, not far from 
300,000 Tracts, making the whole number 
published about 1,¢50,000. Both So- 
cieties have, within the past year, im- 
proved the quality of paper and the style 
of printing, inserted engravings on a large 
part of their publications, and commenced 
a new series of Children’s Books. Of the 
latter, the American Society has now 
printed 15, and the New-York Society 
more than 30. The American Tract So- 
ciety has stereotyped nearly one-third of its 
Tracts, and the New-York Suciety a much 
larger proportion of theirs. The Ameri- 
can Society has about 550 life members ; 
12 members byannual subscription ; more 
than 400 Auxiliaries, of which about 60 
are west of the Alleghany ; and 125 Depo- 
sitories, in 19 different States. The New- 
York Society has about 70 life-members, 
and about 350 members by annual sub- 
scription; the former constituted by a 
donation of 20 Sp. dollars, the latter by a 
donation of 2 Sp. dollars. It has a few 
Auxiliaries, and no Depositories, it is be- 
lieved, except in the city of New-York. 
The Female Branch of the New-York Society, 
has about 25 life members, constituted by 
a donation of 10 Sp. dollars ; and 500 an- 
nual subscribers of fifty cents or more. 


ODE TO THE SUN. 


The following beautiful ode, written in 
imitation of Ossian’s celebrated apostrophe 
to the sun, is from a small volume enti- 
tled, ‘* Reminiscenc®s, Moral Poems, and 
Translations, by J, Fellowes,”’ just pub- 





Society comprise more than 22,000 pages ; 
the Tracts published at New-York, being 
on an ayerage much shorter. Besides 
these 192, the New-York Society has 15 
Tracts in French, and 9 in Spanish. About 
half of the English series published at 
New-York, is contained in the publica- 
tions of the American Society. 

* This Society is now merged in the 
American Sanday School Union. 

+ These Societies were formed in Fe- 
bruary last, and each of them is supposed 
to have publisued not far from 20 Trac‘s, 
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lished at Exeter, N.H. The poetry is 
exquisitely fine. 

Thou whose rejoicing eye of light 

Look'd forth, at God’s inspiring call, 
When order lay in boundless night, 

And darkness wanton’d over all ; 

Whence thy perpetual youth, O Sun! 
Since life, and light, and time begun ? 
Fxulting on thy course sublime, 

How bright thy yellow cresses glare, 

As still they wave unburt by time, 

High o’er the azure depths of air ; 

As stil] thy wings unwearied go, 

While earth and ocean laugh below. 
When first thy ruddy pinions lave 

The skies, careering round the day; 

The moon sinks down the western wave, 
Retreating from thy fiery ray ; 

The stars are blench’d ; the ghost of night 
Flies sullen from thy blasting light. 
Unchang’dart thou; when darkness shrouds, 
When angry nature weeps around, 

Far, far above the cbon clouds 

Thy splendours sweep the blue profound; 
Where still unshaken wheel the spheres 
Beyond the reach of parting years. 

The mountain oak, with age shall fall, 
The everlasting hills decay ; 

But thou shalt hear the morning call, 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
Thy youth, thy strength shall last, O Sun! 
Till life, and light and time are done. 





‘ The following beautiful and affecting 
lines, are taken frum a small volume, en- 
titled «‘ Songs by the Way,”’ by the Rev. 
Mr. Doane, late of the city of New-York. 


LIFE’S LITTLE LINES, 


*¢ Noting, ere they pass away, 
The litile lines of yesterday.” 


Life’s * little lines,’’ how short, how faint, 
How fast they fade away : 

Its highest hopes, its brightest joys, 
Are compassed in a day. 

Youth’s bright, and mild, and morninglight, 
Its sunshine and its showers, 

Its hopes and fears, its loves and tears, 
Its heedless, happy hours ; ‘ 

And manhood’s bigh and brighten’d noon, 

ts honours, dangers, cares, 

The parent’s pains the parent’s joys, 
The parent’s anxious prayers, 

Fade in old age’s evening gray, 
The twilight of the mind ; 

Then sink in death’s long, dreamless night, 
And leave no trace behind. 

Yet, though so changing and so brief, 
Our life’s eventful page, 

It has its charms for every grief, 
Its joy for every age. 

In youth’s, in manhood’s golden hours, 

ves, friendships strew the way 

With April’s earliest, sweetest flowers, 

And all the bloom of May : 


And when old age, with wintry hand, 
Has frosted o’er the head, 

Virtue’s fair fruits survive the blast, 
When all besides are fled ; 

And faith, with pure unwavering eye, 
Can pierce the gather’d gloom, 

And smile upon the spoiler’s rage, 
And live beyond the tomb. 

Be ours, ther, virtue’s deathless charm, 
And faith's untiring flight ; 

Then shall we rise from death’s dark sleep 
To worlds of cloudless light. 


OBITUARY OF REV. DR. JOHN H. 
LIVINGSTON. 


The following tribute to the memory of 
the late venerable Dr. Livingston, is copied 
from the Bridgeport Courier. The Rev. 
Mr. Dey, = whose sermon it was taken, 
was a student under Dr. L., to whom he’ 
was warmly attached; and we presume 
that this pious tribute to the memory of 
his excellent preceptor, will be reccived 
with pleasure, and read with interest, by 
the friends of both. 

The effect of its delivery, we understand, 
was such, that all who heard it, deepl 
sympathized in the great loss the prox | 
and the world at large have sustained. The 
text selected for the occasion, was from 
2d Timothy, i. 12.—For I know in whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that he is 
uble to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day. After stating the na- 
ture of religious faith, and the reasons 
which induce the Christian to confide in 
the Saviour, and after repeating the words 
of the text, he proceeds— 

** Such was the language—such the uni- 
focin sentiment of my spiritual father, 
the Rey. Dr. John Henry Livingston, who 
a few days since fell asleep in Jesus. In 
him, religion has lost one of her brightest 
ornaments ; thousands, a tender and en- 
deared friend ; society, one of the loveliest 
of men. Perhaps nose of you personally 
krew him ; but his eminent standing in the 
church of Christ—especially his con- 
nexions with my revered grandfather, and 
his innumerable acts of kindness to your 
unworthy pastor, with which many of you. 
are acquainted, render it my incumbent 
duty, as well as dearest privilege, to pay 
the tribute of gratitude and affection to 
this devoted servant of the Lord Jesus, 
Permit me, then, to give a brief sketch of 
this excellent character. Whether we 
contemplate him in the public or private 
walks of life, he demands universal respect 
and veneration. 

*¢ Asa preacher of the unscarchable riches 
of Christ, he was equalled by few. Pas- 
sessed of every requisite to form a pulpit 
orator, he carried the art of preaching to 
the highest perfection. In the language of 
the excellent Cowper— 
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«I would express him simple, grave, sin- 


cere ; 
In-doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, 
chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he fed 
Might feel it too ; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A Messenger of Grace to guilty men.’ 

. For more than half a century this he- 
rald of God stood a faithful watchman on 
the walls of Zion. Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, filled his every thought, until he 
terminated his course in the hallowed still- 
ness of a Christian’s grave. His sermons 
were always extemporaneous, proceeding 
from 4 heart tenderly alive to the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures, and ever anxious 
to promote their eternal interest; and 
perhaps no man, since the days of the 
Apostles, had greater reason to rejoice in 
beholding the work of the Lord prosper in 
his hands. When necessity required, he 
never hesitated, however painful the office, 
by the terrors of the Lord to persuade men. 
He neyer slightly healed the wound which 
sin had made ; or said to the impenitent, 
« Peace, Peace,’ when there was no peace, 
But in imitation of the Master whom he 
served, it was his best delight to direct the 
sinner to mercy-seat. of Jesus. He 
displayed the sufferings of Christ like one 
who was a witness of them; and held up 
the Blood—the precious Blood of atone- 
ment—as it issued warm from the cross of 
asaviour. On all occasions, he sought to 
approach every avenue to the heart of 
man ; by admonition, and by entreaty—by 
the plainest language, and*by the richest 
allegory—by the affections of humanity, 
and the powers of eloquence—he called 
upon those who had ears to hear, or who 
had hearts to feel; and many, very many 
sinners, saved by grace—the precious 
fruits of his ministry—are now rejoicing 
round the throne of God. 

‘© As a Professor of Theology, he was 
peculiarly distinguished. Earnestly de- 
voted to the cause of religion and the 
prosperity of Zion, he endeavoured by 
every means in his power, by his public 
lectures and his private counsel, to qualify 
his students for the high and holy office 
for which they were destined. His exten- 
sive learning, his dignified deportment, 
his fervent piety, and his affectionate ad- 
dress, excited their warmest love and ad- 
miration. Oh! never can they forget with 
what expressive. tenderness he uniformly 
called them his < dear children,’ and im- 
plored the blessing of heaven on the so- 
lemn duties of their station. 

’ Asa Christian, he adorned the doc- 
trine of God in all things, and consecrated 


every power of his gifted mind, and every 
affection of his sanctified heart to the 
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Saviour's service. The most superficial 
observer took knowlecge of him (to use 
the language of another) that he had been 
with his Great Teacher in the privacy of 
his chamber, for instruction ; at the cross 
of his Redeemer for pardon ; at the throne 
of his Intercessor, for acceptance ; and at 
every stage of the life of his Perfect Pat- 
tera, for example. Wherever there was 
ignorance to enlighten—affliction to con- 
sole—apathy to remove—or vice to re- 
form ;—in a word, wherever he saw the 
print of his Master’s foot-step, he was 
anxious to plant his own. Mercy, mild 
as the dews of heaven, glowed in his bo- 
som. The complexion of his beart was 
warmly benevolent. He loved not to 
look on that side of nature, which sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness rest upon, but 
viewed-with a benignant eye the follies and 
frailties of man. In the private duties of 
the closet, in the public ordinances of reli- 
gion, in the every-day offices and enjoy- 
ments of life, he possessed the love of his 
covenant Father—the tenderness of his 
sympathising Redeemer. The morning 
awoke him to prayer—at night he paused 
upon the blameless day, and sunk to sleep 
in prayer ; and with an humble hope that 
his prospects and desires extended beyond 
the narrow horizon of threescore years 
and ten, he rested upon the inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled; and that 
fadeth not away. 

** As a friend, no language can express 
his worth. To know him was to love him, 
Tender, affectionate, and sincere, he was 
ever anxious to rejoice with those who 
did rejoice, and weep with those who 
wept. His death, like night, has cast 
a darkness over my. soul; but like 
night it has revealed ten thousand stars 
that were hid by day, when I walked 
in the light of his countenance. Forgive 
the introduction of my own feelings to 
your notice. However feeble the tribute 
of affection and respect I can thus pay 
to departed excellence, believe me, it 
is abundantly merited. He was a friend, 
faithful and true to me. In the dark hour 
of adversity, when the reeds on which I 
had leaned for support pierced the hand 
that trusted them, and the collected clouds 
of woe and misery were ready to burst 
upon my head, this friend—- this counsellor 
—-this father, interposed on my behalf, 
and saved me from impending ruin. If J 
forget thee, thou blessed transcript of the 
mind of Christ ! thou blessed copy of his 
transcendant love ! if I forget thee, let my 
right hand forget its cunning ; if I do not 
remember thec, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth. Oh! brethren, 
when I think of his tenderness, which con+ 
soled me in moments of distress; his 
soothing kindness which compensated for 
the frowns of the world ; his steady attaeh- 
ment which supported me amidst its un 
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kindness and ingratitude--I feel my in- 
ability to do justice to his memory. When 
I reflect that the face which used so often 
to kindle into a smile at my approach, is 
disfigured by corruption; that the eye 
which had so often sparkled with affection, 
or melted with tenderness towards me, is 
closed in darkness ; that the voice which 
had so often commended me in prayer to 
God, is lost in silence; that the hand 
which had so often given to mine the 
pressure of affection, is cold and motion- 
less ; and that his immortal spirit bas de- 
parted to the bosom of his Saviour and 
his God--with the prophet of Israel I 
would exclaim, ¢ My father, my father! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
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thereof.’ The guide of my yonuth—the 
friend of all mankind is gone! Ten thou- 


sand bursting hearts re-echo—t He is 
gone !’--but while he is ascending, may 
we catch the mantle, and feel the inspira- 
tion! He is gone to those whom he 
loved, and those whom he lost--to Jesus, 
the Mediator of the New Covenant--to 
God, the Judge of all--and to the spirits 
of the just made perfect, to reap the re- 
ward of his labours, and to enjoy that in- 
effable happiness which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither bath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive! Farewell, 
then, dear Servant of Christ, farewell ! 
swect be thy sleep in the tomb, and kind 
be thy thoughts of us in Heaven !” 
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A Letter To Cuarces Buteer, Fsa. 
of Lincoln's-Inn, in Vindication of the 
English Protestants from his attack upon 
their Sincerity in the Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By C. J. Bloomfield, 
D. D., Bishop of Chester.—This is an 
admirable pamphlet, in which several 
of the more glaring errors and impro- 
prieties of Mr. Butler’s work are very 
properly exposed. We, however, re- 
gret that the Bishop did not enter into a 
fuller discussion of a controversy for 
which his talents, temper, and learning 
so eminently qualify him. We are 
happy to find from this pamphlet that 
Dr. Bloomfield does not derive his opi- 
nions of dissenters from either the Ca- 
tholic Dr. Milner, or the Quarterly Re- 
view. He looks into their own produc- 
tions ; and our thanks are due to him 
for the candour and liberality displayed 
in some passages of this tract. We hope 
and expect that the mis-statements and 
false reasonings, both of the Protestant 
and Popish “ Book of the Church,” 
will receive a mueh more elaborate ex- 
posure than has yet fallen to their lot. 
They are both calculated to do immense 
mischief to the cause of genuine Chris- 
tianity, and it is yet a problem which 
will do most. 


A Sermon on the Duty of Family 
Prayer: preached in the Church of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, on Sunday, February 
22,1825. By C.J. Bloomfield, D. D., 
(now Bishop of Chester,) Rector. Se- 
cond Edition. 

A Mawnvat or Famity Prayers, 
Sor the use’ of the Parishioners of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 1s. 6d. 


New Sertes, No. 4. 


This Manual we understand is by the 
author of the Sermon. Both publica- 
tions evince the piety and zeal of the 
Bishop of Chester. We are, indeed, re- 
joiced to find the bishops of the church 
enforcing this duty upon their people, 
and we trust the success they desire will 
attend their exertions. The Manual con- 
tains prayers for every day of the week. 

Jutiana Oak ey, by Mrs. Sherwood. 
2s. 6d.—This is a well meant and well 
told tale; and to the admirers of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s entertaining little tracts 
will be an aéceptable present. 


Tue Younc Scnuorar’s AsSIsTANnt, 
or an Introduction to English Reading. 
By Robert Connel —This is a very well 
constructed and admirably printed first- 
book for the use of young English readers. 


Tue Curistian Preacuer’s Assis- 
TANT: consisting of Rules and Observa- 
tions, designed to conduct him to the most 
eligible method of preparing and delivering 
Sermons, &c, $c. By Andrew Ritchie.— 
Though this is not exactly a new pub- 
lication, yet, as it has hitherto escaped 
our notice, we take this opportunity of 
recommending it to young preachers, 
It contains, within a small compass, the 
most judicious remarks that have been 
made by a great variety of authors upon 
the composition and delivery of Ser- 
mons. 

A True Ilfrstorny or tHe Prores- 
TANT REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND 
Iretann, Sc. &c. in Reply to William 
Cobbett. By a Protestant. No. I. 3d. 

A Narrativeof some remarkable In- 
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cidents in the Life of Solomon Bayley, 
Sormerly a Slave in t State of Dela. 
ware, North America, written by Himself, 
and published for his benefit ; to which 
are prefized a few Remarks, by Robert 
Hurnard. 1s. 6d.—This tract, the simple 
narrative of a freed slave, is calculated 
both to expose the evils of slavery, and 
to subserve, by the profits of its sale, 
the comfort of the aged sufferer. It ap- 
pears that he is now employed as a 
reacher among the American Metho- 
ists. 


Tae Man or Sin 1n a DeEcttve, ac- 
cording to the Prophesy of St. Paul. By 
the Rev. J. Nicholson, A. M., Curate of 
Great Parton. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Tue Srxta Report of the Com- 
miTTeE of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison DiscipLine, and for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders. 
1824. 8vo. 5s. 

A Catecutsm on THE Works OF 
CRreEaTION ; intended to assist Parents 
and Tutors in conveying to the youthful 
mind a general knowledge of the objects of 
Nature, with suitable Reflections. By 
Peter Smith, A. M., &c. 6d.—A useful 
little work, and adapted to convey to 
children general and useful knowledge 
of nature. 


A Mawvat ror Cuurcu Members, 
drawn from the New Testament. 
Dr. Newman, of Stepney. 

Cruso; the Blessing and Duty of a 
tender Conscience. 

Letters to a Sceptic of Distinetion in 
the Nineteenth Century. 4s.—We con- 
fess we always feel considerable anxiety at 
any announcement which involves a dis- 
cussion of the evidences of Christianity. 
Because itis literally a “‘ great argument,” 
and had better not be touched at all, than 
be touched lightly, and by incompetent 
hands. A book of feeble reasoning upon 
such a subject, falling into the hands of 
sceptical readers, is more likely to con- 
firm than remove their objections. Au- 
thors who feel themselves called upon to 
treat this subject, and who are compel- 
led to treat it Driefly, generally show their 
wisdom by keeping as = pos- 
ble in the track of some established and 
accredited work, without attempting no- 
velties, or affecting discovery. We are 
happy to observe that this is a sober, 
sensible, and well written volume. More 
argument might certainly have been com- 

ressed into it, but we were delighted to 
find, from the last chapter, that. the dis- 


[ April, 
tinguished individual to whom‘ the letters 
were addressed has felt their force, em- 
braced the truth, and that the volume 
was published at his urgent request. 


Screntra Brsrica: containing the 
New Testament in the Original Tongue, 
with the Authorized English Version, and 
«@ Copious and ‘Original Collection of 
Parallel Passages, printed in words at 
length. The whole so arranged as to 
illustrate and confirm the patios, Sie of 
each Verse; with the various Readings 
and the Chronology. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. 
bds. Large paper, £5. bds. 

CaLvINistic PREDESTINATION, re- 
pugnant to the General Tenor of Scrip- 
ture, shewn in a Series of Discourses on 
the Moral Attributes and Government of 
God ; delivered in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. By the very Rev. 
Richard Graves, D. D. &c. §c. §c- 


Memoirs oF Mr. Joun Srancer, 
late Pastor of a Baptist Church at Bes- 
sels Green. By William Groser. Lon- 
don, 1824. 12mo.—It was once said of 
Rome, that it contained almost as many 
statues as men. If the present rage for 
‘biography suffer no diminution, we shall 
soon be enabled to adapt that aphorism 
to modern times, and say that the 
press is as prolific as nature in the 
production of lives. We wish we could 
anticipate that its competition with na- 
ture could be equally apparent in the 
healthiness and longevity of its offspring. 
In the present instance, perhaps, the 
long life, and the public and private vir- 
tues of Mr. Stanger demanded some 
especial tablet to his memory. The ac- 
count now presented to the world is 
chiefly extracted from the papers of: the 
deceased. The editorial labours are ex- 
ecuted judiciously, and we have no 
doubt will commend the volume to the 
attention of many of the numerous friends 
of the pious individual to whose memory 
they are consecrated. 

Tue BenericraL [INFLUENCE oF W1s- 
DOM AND KNOWLEDGE: a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Independent Chapel, Blandford, 
at the Anniversary of the Sabbath School. 
By Richard Keynes. Price 1s. 6d. 

PacattsporP ; or an Account of the 
remarkable Progress of Civilization and 
Religion in a Hottentot Village, origi- 
nally called Hooge Kraal, in a Letter 
Jrom the Rev. J. Campbell. London, 
1825. 9d.— The object of this little 
tract is so excellent, and the proof it 
affords of the harmonizing effects of re- 
ligion so cogent, that we cannot refuse 
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to recommend it to all interested in the 
missionary cause. The reader will find 
in it a remarkable proof of the power of 
religion on a tribe of the most debased 
nation in the world. A memoir of the 
pious Mr. Pacalt, by whose ministry this 
great work was effected, is prefixed by 
the venerable Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. 

AHisrory ofthe Curist1an Cuurcn, 
on the Plan of Milner. By the Rev. 
John Fry, B.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Tue Lire anv Death oF tHE Cureis- 
tran. A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. J. Whitehouse, of Dorking. 
By the Rev. T. Lewis, of Islington, 
together with the Address at the Inter- 
ment, by the Rev. George Clayton, Wal- 
worth. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE Heart, relating 
to the Nature and Excellence of Genuine 
Religion. 1825. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Im- 
pressions of the heart are most forcible 
when they proceed from a vigorous effort 
of the head. Full credit must be given 
to the author for the devotional spirit he 
uniformly manifests. We hope his vo- 
lume may tend to diffuse the same dis- 
position in those who peruse it. 

A Discourse ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND TENDENCIES OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Nonconrormity. Delivered at the Set- 
tlement of the Rev. W. Orme, at Cam- 
berwell, October 7, 1824. By Joseph 
Fletcher, A.M. Price 1s. 

A Manvat or Devotion ;_ being 
Meditations and Hymns for every Day in 
the Month. By Mary Holderness. 4s.— 
These Meditations and Hymns, generally 
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founded on some passage of Scripture, 
though possessing no peculiar claims, 
may yet subserve the pious purpose of 
the author. The Meditations are fas 
more praiseworthy than the Hymns; 
and in prose the worthy lady is evidently 
more at home than in poetry. 

Tue ADVANCEMENT OF SOCIETY IN 
Know.epce anpD Reticion, By Jumes 
Douglas, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

ILLustRaTIons oF THE Hoty Scnrip- 
tures, in Three Parts. By Rev. G. 
Paxton. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
£1. 16s. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

A second edition of Mr. Penn’s Compa- 
rative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies—Christian Characteristics—The 
Works of James Arminius, translated by 
James Nichols—Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Rev. C. Wolfe, A.B. by the Rev. 
J.A. Russell, A.M.—A second edition of 
Dr. Bogue’s Discourses on the Millenium, 
in 2 vols. 12mo.—A new edition of Dr. 
Williams’s Essay on the Equity of Divine 
Government, &c.—The Life of John 
Chamberlain, Missionary in India, edited 
by the Rev. F. A. Cox, A. M.—The Quar- 
terly Review and the Dissenters—A Letter 
to Dr. Wardlaw, by Mr. John Birt, Man- 
chester--A — edition of Morning Me- 
ditations, tly enlarged—A Translation 
into English erse of Malan’s French 
Hymns—The History of Joshua, &c. being 
a further Continuation of Scripture Stories 
—-Memoirs of Miss Mallinger, late of Chat- 
ham (by subscription)—A second edition 
of Benson’s Sermons and Plans — Memoir 
of Catherine Brown, a Christian Indian 
of the Cherokee Nation. By Rufus Ander- 


son. 1 pocket volume, nearly ready. 
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A PROPOSITION REGARDING THE INFLU- 
ENCES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AD- 
DRESSED TO MINISTERS. 

(This article arrived too late for insertion in 

its proper place.—ED. ) 

There are two things admitted in theory 
by the great body of Christians, but not 
acted upon to the extent that yo be 
wished, the necessity of the 4 a 

to give prosperity to the church, 

and the certainty of the cunaneniention of 
his influences in answer to prayer. The 
testimony of Scripture again and again re- 
» the detail of the labours and suc- 
cesses of the Apostles and primitive Evan- 
gelists, the experience of the true ministers 


of the church in all ages, and the con- 
sciousness of every Christian, prove be- 
yond debate, that the Spirit, and the Spirit 
alone is the source of all vital religion. 
And is it not equally obvious, that 

is a connexion between the exertion of the 
Spirit’s power and prayer? This the 
word of God asserts in unequivocal terms, 
and the history of experimental religion 
corroborates its truth. Persons who are 
pious, are more instrumental in conveying 
spiritual blessings to others than those 
who are not. And amongst the pious, 
those ministers and Christians who are 
most eminent in spirituality, most ardent 
in their desires of usefulness, most fervent 
in T prayers, most abundant in their 
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labours, and most habitually dependant on 
divine aid, are, generally, the most suc- 
eessful. The Sovereign Head of the Church 
may make mysterious exceptions to this 
rule; but its general correctness few will 
deny. As it is. with individuals, so with 
bedies of Christians; for those churches 
and Societies undoubtedly flourish most in 
which. prayer most prevails. Let it never 
be forgotten, that the extraordinary revivals 
of religion in America have for the most 
part, if not universally, been preceded or 
attended by an uncommon effusion of the 
Spirit of supplication. 
. Butlet me ask, whether the impression 
of this truth is sufficiently deep and opera- 
tive? Is it at all a general case, that the 
ministers of the Gespel habitually act, as if 
they believed that they cannot secure the 
reat end of their office without a power 
rom above; that the Holy Spirit is able 
to change ow heart, and to give the most 
extensive efficiency to their labours, and 
that his influences are certain to be granted 
in answer to the prayer of faith ? 

Of the need of an effusion of the Spirit, 
there. can be but one opinion. I would 
not unfairly depreciate the present times, 
nor eulogise the past. There are doubtless 
many delightful intimations, that God has 
not taken his Holy Spirit from us. The 
Gospel is spreading over a local space 
unparalleled at any former period. A 
movement is visible in many parts among 
the Jews. Ireland begins to feel the effects 
of evangelical preaching, and the diffusion 
of scriptural knowledge. In England and 
Scotland the means of religious instruction 
daily multiply. But with all these en- 
couragements,. is there not stil) an awful 
dearth of vital godliness? In forming our 
estimate of the state of religion, we are 
apt to: be deceived by the number ef new 
chapels daily springing up; astounded at 
the immense increase and diversity of 
efforts to save the souls of men, and 
dazzled with the splendour of public Insti- 
tutions, we look with delight at the im- 
posing gross amount of good effected by 
these means, and almost fancy that little 
or nothing more is left to accomplish. 
But let us remember, that the good which 
has been done, is but a scantling to the 
overwhelming amount of evil which re- 
mains untouched. Are not the enemies 
of Christ, at the present period, making 
the most. strenuous efforts to arrest the 

of the truth? Do not divisions 
and strifes prevail in many churches, 
marring their beauty, and blighting their 
prosperity? Are not many others in a 
state of supineness, using no endeavours, 
and ‘scarcely feeling any desire to increase? 
In the most spiritual and prosperous, are 
not the decidedly pious a humble minority 
to the congregation at large, and the con- 
gregation itself, but a handful to those 
who attend no place of worship? Is there 
any thing in the British churches of any 
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denomination, at all analogous to the out-. 
pouring of the spirit in America? Let 
every minister of the Gospel ask himself, 
if his church is as flourishing, and his 
labours as much blessed as he at one tiine 
hoped, or as might be reasonably ex- 
pected? If not, what is the reason ? 

Many good men, who long for the pros- 
perity of the church, have of late exerted 
themselves to call the attention of Christians 
to the influences of the Hoty Spirit. An ex- 
cellent tract, written by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, entitled ‘* An Appeal 
to Christians for general and united Prayer 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit,” 
has been widely circulated, and its propo- 
sitions, which cannot be too much praised, 
in numerous instances adopted. Two ad- 
mirable Essays on the same subject ap- 
peared in the Evangelical Magazine for 
January 1823, which are worthy of re- 
perusal. To one of them, I would refer 
for an induction of facts, proving the 
connexion between prayer, and the com- 
munication of the Spirit’s power. General 
recommendations are usually adopted but 
by a few—while many others who think 
well of them, through lack of zeal or 
decision, neglect them, chiefly perhaps 
because no day was proposed, when all 
should begin to put them into practice. 

A few ministers of the Gospel, who have 
beheld with pleasure the exertions referred 
to, and watched their influence with soli- 
citude, think that some good might arise 
from naming a certain day, when the subject 
of this paper might be brought before all 
the churches at the same time, and re- 
spéctfully beg to submit to their brethren 
in the ministry the following proposition. 
Whitsunday is the day in which the de- 
scent of the Spirit at the day of Pentecost 
has usually been commemorated. Let 
every minister of the Gospel on that day 
call the attention of his people to the sub- 
ject of the Holy Spirit’s influences, espe- 
cially the encouragements to pray for an 
abundant effusion of them ; let him preach 
directly on the subject, and implore the 
descent of the Spirit in his prayers—and 
let him spend the previous day in humilia- 
tion, self-examination, and prayer. Might 
we not hope, that the Lord would bless a 
simultaneous movement of this kind ? 

It was at first thought desirable for every 
church to have a special meeting for the 
express purpose of praying for the Spirit, 
on some given day; but the impossibility 
of finding any day which would be gene- 
rally convenient, since all our holidays are 
pre-occupied with anniversary meetings of 
one kind or other, occasioned that sug- 
gestion to be given up. To the above re- 
commendation, however, it is conceived 
there can be no weighty objections; and 
it would be very gratifying to the. proposers 
of it, if it should be adopted by their breth- 
ren. A paper, having in view the same de- 
sign as this, will appear, it is expected, in 
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the Evangelical Magazine for this month. 
As Whitsunday will not occur till the latter 
end of May, there will be an opportunity 
for any one to make remarks, or suggest 
improvements in the next number of the 
Magazines. Arcus. 





Proposed College on the University System. 
—The prospectus of an Institution for 
Theological and Lay Students, who are to 
receive an education which shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to that which is 
obtained in the national Universities, has 
been extensively circulated. 

It is proposed that the President shall 
be a Baptist Minister, who shall combine 
the offices of Superintendant and Theolo- 
gical Tutor. There are other parts of the 
plan which are designed to give to the An- 
tipedobaptist denomination exclusive ad- 
vantages. How far such a project har- 
monizes with the liberal spirit which now 
prevails, time will show. 

The Failure of the Papal Jubilee—Our 
readers are aware, that early in the last 
year his Holiness Pope Leo the Twelfth 
published a Bull of Indiction, which an- 
nounced that ‘‘.the universal and great 
Jubilee” was to commence jn the Holy 
City from the first vespers uf the eve of 
last Christmas Day, and which is to con- 
tinue throughout the whole of the present 
year. The following specimens of the 
style, promises, and anticipated success of 
this precious document will prepare the 
reader forinformation which follows —*‘Let 
the earth therefore listen to the words of 
our mouth, and let the whole world with 
gladness listen to the clangour of the sa- 
cerdotal trumpet, which loudly announces 
a sacred jubilee to the people of God,”— 
‘« That most auspicious year is near—a 
year to be most religiously venerated, in 
which there will be a concourse from the 
whole world to this our fair and holy city.” 
*« During this year of Jubilee, we merci- 
fully in the Lord grant and impart the 
most plenary and complete indulgence, re- 
mission and pardon of all their sins, to all 
the faithful in Christ, of both sexes, who 
are truly penitent, and have confessed, 
and who have likewise refreshed themselves 
with the holy communion,—provided, (if 
Romans, or inhabitants of the city,) they 
shall have devoutly visited these churches 
of the city, that of the blessed Peter and 
Paul, of St..John Lateran, and that of 
St. Mary Major, at least once a day, for 
thirty days, whether sucessive or [interpo- 
latos] interrupted, natural, or even eccle- 
siastical, to be computed from the first 
vespers of one day, to the complete evening 
twilight of the succeeding day ; but if they 
be foreigners, or in any respect strangers, 
they must have visited these churches at 
least fifteen days, as already described ;— 
provided also, that they shall have poured 
forth pions prayers to God for the exalta- 
tion of the Holy Church, the extirpation of 
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heresies, the concord of ‘Catholic Princes, 
and the salvation and tranquillity [christiani 
populi] of Christendom.’’—* But since, 
even from ancient times, it has been a pre- 
valent custom for immense and perpetual 
concourses of men of all ranks, from every 
part of the wide world, (although their 
route was long and dangerous,) to visit this 
principal [domicilium] seat and abode of 
the fine arts, upon which they look almost 
as on a prodigy, glittering and effulgent in 
the magnificence of its edifices, the ma- 
jesty of its situation, and the beauty of 
its monuments; it would therefore be 
shameful, and most contrary to a desire of 
eternal blessedness, to urge, as pretences 
for declining a journey to Rome, the diffi- 
culties on the rozd, the accidents “of for- 
tune, or other causes of this description. 
There is, my beloved children, there is 
that which will most abundantly compensate 
every species of inconvenience; nay, if 
by chance any sufferings occur, they will 
not be ‘ worthy [to be compared with] the 
weight of future glory,’ that, by the bles- 
sing of God, ¢ will be wrought out for you’ 
by those aids which are prepared for the 
benefit of souls.’’—‘* ‘ This is indeed the 
city,’ said St, Charles, when exhorting his 
people to undertake a journey to Rome 
during the sacred year, ‘ this is the city 
whose soil, walls, altars, churches, the se~ 
pulchres of its martyrs, and whatever ob- 
jects present themselves to the sight, sug- 
gest something sacred to the mind, as 
those persons experience and feel, who, 
after due preparation, visit those sacred 
recesses.’ Reflect how greatly a walk 
round those ancient places which, through 
the majesty of religion, wonderfully re- 
commend themselves, may contribute to 
excite faith and charity.in the minds of 
spectators. There, many thousands of 
martyrs are presented to their view, whose 
blood has consecrated the very ground ; 
they enter their churches, behold their [ci- 
tulos] epitaphs, and [venerari] do reve- 
rence to their relics. Besides, as St. John 
Chrysostom has said, ‘ Since the heavens 
are as resplendent when the sun emits - his 
rays, as the city of the Romans which 
contains those two lights, Peter and Paul, 
who transmit their rays through the whole 
earth ; what person [auserit] will have the 
audacity to approach [the places where 
those Apostles made their] confessions, to 
prostrate himself before their tombs, and 
to kiss their fetters, which are far more 
precious than. gold or jewels, unless he 
be impelled by a feeling of the most in- 
tense devotion! And who can refrain 
from tears, either while beholding the 
cradle of Christ, and recollecting at the 
same time the cries of the infant Jesus in 
the manger; or while adoring the most 
sacred instrument of our Lord’s passion, 
and then meditating on the Redeemer, of 
the world hanging on the cross?’’—‘* We 
entertain no doubt.that our very dear sons 
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in Christ, all the Catholic Princes, will 
assist us in such a momentous affair as this, 
with all the authority [gui valent] which 
they possess, that these our designs for the 
salvation of souls may obtain their desired 
success. We therefore entreat and exhort 
them, according to the eminent zeal which 
they display towards religion, to second 
the diligence of our venerable brethren the 
Bishops, and to render the most efficient 
support to their care, and to see that a safe 
passage be in every direction afforded, and 
hospitable entertainment provided for those 
pilgrims who may enter within the boun- 
daries of their dominions, lest any injury 
befal them in [performing] a work of the 
greatest piety.””—** But, in order that all 
these things may succeed according to our 
wishes, we ask the prayers, before God, of 
as many of you our sons as belong to the 
sheepfold of Christ.”-—Alas ! however, nei- 
ther the indulgences for sin—the prodigies 
of art—the relics of m the zeal of 
bishops—the authority of Catholic Princes 
—nor the prayers of the faithful, have suc- 
ceeded to attract ‘‘ a concourse from the 
whole world” to the ancient city. 

The following Extract of a Letter from 
Rome, dated Feb.2,1825,which was written 
by an intelligent and pious Gentleman in 
that city, for the use of the Congregational 
Magazine, though it bas found its way into 
more than one daily Journal, will describe 
the ludicrous failure of this splendid spe- 
cimen of religious quackery. 

*¢ The holy year, or year of jubilee, goes 
on rather stupidly. It is thought that the 
Pope is sadly disappointed in his expecta- 
tions—none of the ceremonies have ex- 
cited much attention. ‘The church in which 
the holy infant is exposed in the real cradle, 
had been strongly protected and barricaded 
to save it from rush of the pious mul- 
titude ; but, lo! and behold, no multitude 
came, and the whole representation and 
procession, cradle, bambino, and all, were 
allowed to pass unobserved, except by a 
few strangers, attracted more by curiosity 
than devotion. The breaking open the 
holy door at St. Peter’s, excited more 
atteation. ‘This door is never opened but 
onthe year of jubilee. The Pope is the 

rincipal actor in the scene. He comes 
in state, supported by the Cardinals, and 
with a hammer in his hand, and a few 
Latin words in his mouth, he knocks 
down this impediment to the ingress of the 
faithful, and opens the way to the holy of 
holies. Through this door, no one must 
enter but on his knees. I have seen peo- 
ple of all ranks, all » and sexes, from 
the dignitary of the church, to the most 
humble layman—from the powdered mar- 
quis, to the shirtless beggar, all crawling 
up the steps, and prostrating themselves 
at the top, to kiss the holy ground, 
Women with their petticoats, look very 
awkward at this work ; and the prostra- 
tion at the third or upper step is most con- 


(April, 
venient, as they of necessity fall on their 
noses, from the embarrassing exertion 
the ascent. But the greatest disappoint- 
ment of all, and that which has excited 
most uneasiness in the papal court, is the 
extraordinary deficiency of pilgrims. It 
has been usual, on the year of jubilee, to 
see travellers from all quarters ef the 
world, with their cockle-hats and staves, 
coming to Rome to enjoy the advantages 
of the occasion, and to have their feet 
washed by the Pope and Cardinals. In 
the confident expectation that numbers of 
these holy and privileged people would be 
eager to show their ‘veneration for the 
new Pope, beds were prepared, and all 
arrangements made for the reception of 
two thousand persons, and how many do 
you think have arrived? only thirty men 
and two women!!! Those about the 
court, who cannot hide the fact, but are 
frightened to admit the consequences 
deducible from it, are willing to attribute 
the deficiency to political reasons—they 
say, that the Emperor of Austria and other 
Powers, owing to some differences with 
the Court of Rome, have been reluctant 
to grant passports to cockle-hats and 
staves. But-there are many others, who 
with shrugging shoulders, and sundry 
significant nods and winks, are obliged 
to confess, that they see in this occurrence 
the certain indication of the decline of 
papal power, and the breaking up of a 
system, which has so long enthralled and 
enslaved the human mind, 

‘« My time is so much occupied by my 
own particular studies, and I go so little 
into any but English society, that I have 
few opportunities to observe the character 
of the people. A friend who has been 
long here, and who knows them well, 
says, there is not an individual in Rome 
who can read and write, who is not an 
Atheist. The vulgar English proverb— 
‘the nearer the church, the farther from 
God,’ seems to apply in this case. I have 
myself observed, that there is not nearly 
so much devotion here as in other Ca- 
tholic towns. Idleness seems the leading 
characteristic of the people, and dirt and 
nastiness their whole delight. One thing 
must be said, that no immorality ever 
offends you in the streets. Whatever be 
their faults, or however numerous their 
vices, they are entirely kept out of sight ; 
a stranger is not annoyed by them. Rome 
is certainly a quiet tranquil residence, 
delightfully suited to the taste of those 
who are devoted to study, and —s 
the study of the arts. What the Engli 
dandies do here, or how they contrive to 
expend their excitability, I do not know. 
In the present anno sancto especially, there 
are neither plays, nor balls, nor carnivals. 
They have ing for it, but to drive up 
and down the Corso, a drive for which 
Rotten Row is but badly exchanged.” 

It is only necessary to add, that the num- 
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ber of pilgrims present at the opening of the 
Holy Gate, in 1750, was 1300 ! and in the 
week which followed Christmas, 8400! ! 

The Political Institutions of Tahiti.—The 
following extract of a letter from J. Ben- 
net, Esq. one of the deputies from the Mis- 
sionary Society to the South Sea Islands, 
addressed.to his friend Mr. Montgomery, 
was published by him some time since in 
the Sheffield Iris, but as a great part of the 
religious public have not seen it, we gladly 
transcribe it for the information of our 
readers.—‘‘ The coronation of the young 
king of Tahiti, Pomare III., took place 
in April last, and was made a solemn and 
festive religious occasion. The king is 
only four years of age. His aunt is at the 
head of the government during his mino- 
rity. This is a singular circumstance, be- 
cause his mother is living, and though ne- 
cessarily a personage of great influence in 
public affairs, her sister, by the usage of 
the island, is virtually queen, or, as we 
should say, Regent. The sisters live to- 
gether, with the young king, in perfect 
harmony. The laws of the island, since it 
became christianized, were established and 
promulgated about four years ago ; but as 
in the interval many things wanted settling, 
from the result of experience and unexpect- 
ed circumstances, a parliament--the first 
parliament ever held in the South Seas— 
met for ‘* the dispatch of business” in Fe- 
bruary last. It consisted of all the fami- 
lies related to the kings of Tahiti and 
Eimeo, the governors of districts and pro- 
vinces, and two persons chosen as repre- 
sentatives by the people at large of every 
district. This parliament, it seems, in 
one body comprehended the three estates 
of kings, lords, and commons, and its pro- 
ceedings were most exemplary. The ses- 
sion lasted nine days. Every thing sub- 
mitted to consideration was very fully 
discussed, and unanimously passed by the 
whole body. Our friend says, ‘‘ I wish 
you could have seen the earnestness, and 
calm deliberation, and good breeding display- 
ed in this assembly of Tahitans, They 
often differed much in their views, and 
frankly expressed their peculiar opinions, 
but they never interrupted one another, 
and when any found that the general senti- 
ment was in favour of a decision contrary 
to their own, after the matter had been 
fairly argued, they always yielded to the 
majority, and the voggs were thus, without 
exception, unanimous.” 

State of Religion in Germany.—Extract of 
a letter from a minister of the Reformed 
church of Germany, to an Independent 
minister in Essex, who kindly translated 
it for our use.—‘* What you have com- 
municated concerning the efficiency of 
your congregations, and the relation your 
churches bear to one another, is to me, in 
the highest degree, delightful ; and { thank 
God, that there are some nations, where 
the church of Christ can frame itself en- 
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tirely free. That Christendom should be- 
come involved with the government of a 
kingdom, is not only an entire disfigura- 
tion of its beauty, but also, the greatest 
obstacle to its true existence, as weil as its 
further advancement. He whose kingdom is 
not of this world, and who is King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, is thus reduced to be a 
mere state servant of civil life! But I 
hope he will quickly assume over all the 
guidance of his flock himself. Christian 
principles spread themselves widely at pre- 
sent throughout the German nations; but 
as soon as the people assemble themselves 
together, in order to attend to, and be 
strengthened by, the awakening word of 
life, the cry of Sectarians, Heretics, Mys- 
tics, is quickly heard. The clergymen to 
whom alone these epithets are due, are ge- 
nerally the first to accuse others of deserv- 
ing them; and if their clamour produces 
nothing, they try by every possible means, 
to make the matter an affair of the state. 
There are, nevertheless, God be praised, 
governments who honour the rights of 
conscience, among which may be placed 
Wirtemburgh and Prussia.” 

Ordinations.—The Rev. Morgan Jones, 
of Trelech, South Wales, having been 
rendered unable by infirmities to perform 
roel o- an frequent duties which he 

en eng in for 35 years, his son. 

the Rev. Evan Jones, from Carmarthen 
College, was set apart to the whole work 
of the ministry, as co-pastor with his 
father, on Thursday, the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1824. The preceding morning, the 
Rev. T. Jones, Newport, preached from 
John i. 11, 12; the Rev. W. Jones, of 
Rhydybont, from Matt. xxviii. 20; and 
the Rev. D. Davies, Cardigan, from John 
xv. 8. Thursday morning, the Rev. 
D. L. Jones, (Classical Tutor, at Carmar- 
then College,) delivered the introductory 
discourse, from Acts xiv. 23; the Rev. 
T. Phillips, Neuadlwyd, asked the usual 
questions, and the Rev. M. Jones, Trelech, 
offered up the ordination prayer. The 
Rev. D. Peter, (Theological Tutor at Car- 
marthen College,) gave the charge, found- 
ed on 2 Cor. ii. 16; the Rev. T. Phillips, 
Neuadlwyd, preached to the people, from 
1 Thess. v. 12, 13 ; the devotional part of 
the services were conducted by the Rev. 
L. Rees, Bethel, and the Rev. H. George, 
Brynberian. The Rev. D. Peter, Car- 
marthen, desired that prayers should be. 
offered up, the preceding evening, on the 
occasion. The large congregation as- 
sembled on the solemn occasion, were 
much impressed with the truths delivered, 
and the duties enforced, in the excellent 
discourses on the occasion. , 

On Wednesday, D ber 22, the Rev. 








H. Evison, late of Rotherham Academy, 
was ordained pastor over the Independent 
Church, assembling in the New Chapel, 
Clapton. The Rev. H. F. Burder, A. M. 
commenced the service by a brief prayer 
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for the divine presence, and reading suit- 
able portions of Scripture ; the Rev. Geo. 
Collison engaged in the general prayer ; 
the Rev. J. P. Smith, D. D. delivered the 
introductory discourse on the constitation 
of a Christian church; the Rev. T. Lewis 
then requested a statement of the proceed- 
ings of the church in reference to their 
election of a pastor, which was read by 
Thos. Kingsbury, Esq., the senior deacon. 
Mr: Evison was next called upon to sig- 
nify his acceptance of the cail previously 
given, and to reply to the questions usually 

to candidates for ordination. 
The Rev. R. Winter, D. IF. offered the 
ordination prayer, accompanied by the 
Scriptural rite of the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytéry. The Rev. Thos, 
Smith, A. M., Classical Tutor of Rothier- 
ham College, gave the charge, founded 
upon 1 Peter, vy. 1—4. The Rev. J. 
Clayton, Jun., A. M., addressed the 
church and congregation from 2 Chron. 
vii. 16. ; and the Rev. J. Clayton, Sen., 
closed the services with prayer. The 
hymns were read by Rev..H. B. Jenla, 
J. Dyer, Secretary to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary ‘Society, 8. Curwen, G. Clayton, 
and J, Campbell. 

Notices.—The next meeting of tle Berks 
Association will be held at Beaconsfield, 
on the 5th of April. The Rev. Messrs. 
Bolton of Henley, to expound, and Wil- 
kinsof Abingdon, to preach. 

The annual meeting of the Surrey Mis- 
sion Suciety will be held at Mr. Browne’s 
Chapel, Clapham, on Wednesday, April 
the 13th. The Rev. William Orme, of 
Camberwell, to preach ‘in the morning ; 
worship tocommence at 11 o'clock. The 
Society will meet at the chapel in the 
evening, at six o’clock, when the report 
will be read, and the usual-business trans- 


The Suffolk Society in aid of: Missions 
will ‘be held at Stowmarket, on Monday, 
Tuesday, aud Wedvesday, the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of April, 1825. 


Answers to Correspondents. 





On Wednesday, 27th of April, will oe 
operted for public worship, the New 
Chapel, Queen Street, Leeds, erected by 
the church and congregation of the Rev. 
Thos. Scales, when the Rev. Messrs. J. A. 
dames of Birmingham, J. Parsons of 
Leeds, and Dr. Raffles of Liverpovl, are 
engaged to preach. ; 

Recent Deaths—We have to annoutice 
the death of the amiable and accomplished 
daughter of Sir John Sinclair, the author 
of ** Father Clement,” ** Duaallan,” and 
other useful works.” She died on the 28th 
of February, and had a most triumphant 
departure to a better world. 

On Lord’s day, March 2¢th, it pleased 
God to cal] home to himself the Rev. 
James Dore, of Walworth, formerly, and 
for more than 30 years, the able and faith- 
ful pastor of the Baptist church at Maze 
Pond ; who for the last 14 years had borne 
with cheerful patience a series of accumu- 
lating sufferings; thereby affording a living 
testimony to the efficacy and value of that 
faith in’ the promotion of which he had 
worn out his strength. His memory will 
long live in the hearts of all who knew 
him ; and ever be associated with the affec- 
tion of the friend, the patience of the saint, 
and the fidelity of the Christian pastor. 

Early in the past month, at Stoke New- 
ington, in the 82d year of her age, Mrs. 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, widow of the late 
Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, formerly a 
dissenting misister at Palgrave, Suffolk, 
and sister of the late J. Aikin, ‘M. D. 
She commenced her literary career, up- 
wards of fifty years since ; and has the ho- 
nour of being amongst the first who at- 
tempted to improve the elementary books 
for the us¢ of children. : Her ‘* Lessons 
for Children from two to three years old,” 
first published in 1778, and ‘* Hymns in 
Prose for Children,’”’ 1781, are well known 
for their beautiful and attractive sim- 
plicity ; and appear only to require a more 
evangelical tone to be in every way suited 
for the use of our children. 





Answers to Correspondents, §c. 


ComMUNICATIONS have this month becn received from Rev. Jas. Jackson— 


Da- 





vies. (Kingsbridge) —Dr. J. P. Smith—Greville Ewing—Geo. Burder—T. Scales— 
G. D. Mudie—Walter Scott—J. Leifchild—C. N. Davies—T. Golding— Jas. Bennett 

_ das. Turuer-- Richard Fletcher—Jos. Fietcher—W. Orme—J. Blackbarn—J. H. Cox 
—-T, Harper--T. Evans—1. Lewis—G. Betts. 


Also from Aliquis—Alpha—Frater—J.S H.—An East Angliaun-——MacTurk—Sincera— 
A Friend to Missionsx—Q.—H.—Geo. Hadfield—T. Fisher—Mutaturus—H, R.-- 
W. Ellerby—W. Beddome. 


The suggestion of G. D. M. would have formed a part of our plan, but for the diffi- 
cally of its execution in such a way as to make it generally useful and acceptable. We 
shall thankfully avail ourselves of his assistance, and hope to hear from him again 
very soon.—The proposal of ‘‘ An East Angiian’’ meets with our approbation, and 
we have no doubt his services will prove acceptable—The Pasror’s RETROSPECT did 
fot reach us in time for the present Number. I[t will appear in our next —The Review 
of Mr. Penn’s parece ork to appear in May.—The continuation of the Statistical 
account of Devon will be resumed next month —The Discourse on 2 Peter iii. 3, 4.in 
our next.——In answer to J. W. we beg to inform him, that the Seconp Evrrion of 
our January Number is now ready.--P. ‘On the approaching Meetings,” in our next. 
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